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ALL PARTIES FAVOR WOMEN 





Arizona Suffragists Secure Planks in Five 
Platforms—Prospects Bright for Success 





In a telegram to The Woman’s Journal 


DOWN WITH PREJUDICE 


DR. SHAW BEATS THE RACES 





Draws Whole Audience in Grand Stand Away 
Just as Races Begin at Wisconsin Fair 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw won an unusual testi- 





datéd Oct. 1, Mrs. Frances W. Munds, Presi- 
dent of the Arizona Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, says: 

“We secured today planks in Republican 
and Democratic State platforms. We had 
Socialist, Prohibition and Progressive planks 
before. 

“Need of funds is great. Can you help re- 
move this handicap? If you help us, Arizona 
women will be free. All money will be used 
conscientiously. The work must go on. We 
expect to win.” 

We congratulate Arizona. It is most unu- 
sual for all the different political parties in a 
State to incorporate in their platfornis a 
square equal suffrage plank. All the parties 
did that in Idaho the year when the suffrage 
amendment was carried there, and it was one 
of the main causes of the victory. 

This makes Arizona an extremely hopeful 
State. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Laura Gregg Can- | 
non and Mrs. Alice L, Park are helping in Ari- | 
zona. Mrs, Park writes: 

“The air is full of confidence of victory on 


sKRP 








mony to her own eloquence and to the popu- 
lar interest in equal suffrage during her recent 
visit to Wisconsin. 

The management of the State Fair had re- 
fused to have suffrage speakers until Mrs. La 
Follette paved the way. A day or two later, 
Mrs. Doolittle, who had charge of the suffrage 
work in Eau Claire county, presented herself 
with Dr. Shaw before the manager of the fair 
and asked for an opportunity to address the 
grand stand filled with people. The manager 
said that the people had come to see the races 
and not to hear speakers. But, since the races 
were not to begin for half an hour, he finally 
consented to allow the people to be enter 
tained by Dr. Shaw until then. She was en- 
joined not to speak more than twenty-five 
minutes. She began, and soon had the closest 
attention of everyone in the grand stand. Ex- 
actly when the twenty-five minutes were up, 
she stopped abruptly, and explained that she 
had promised the manager not to speak an- 
other minute. They begged her to continue, 
but she refused. Finally they asked, “If we 
get an automobile back of the grand stand, will 








Nov. 5. It is taken for granted in a way most 
encouraging and to me wholly different from 
any situation I have ever known. The papers, 
politicians, the men on the street and the 
women in the home expect Arizona to grant 
votes for women,” | 





and a pull altogether!” 


Chorus Of Suffrage Societies — “A long pull, a strong pull. 


you speak longer?” She replied that she would, 
and so turned her steps to the place ap- 
pointed, a place from which the race tracks 
were quite obscured, and the whole crowd fol- 
lowed Dr. Shaw and left the races to take care 
of themselves! 











ONLY THREE VOTE NO 


Minnesota State Federation of Clubs Endorses Suffrage 
By An Overwhelming Vote 








The annual meeting of the Minnesota”~ State Federation of 
Women's Clubs aroused unusual fnterest among the members 
this year, as notice had been given that the suffrage question 
would come up for definite action. 

The motion that the Federation should endorse suffrage was 
inade by Miss Margaret J. Evans of Northfield, and seconded by 
Mrs. EK, A, Willits of Minneapolis. Some spirited speeches were 


nade in its behalf. 
“Many say that the time has not come to take up suffrage,” 
said Mrs. Andreas Ueland of Minneapolis. “Let the Federation 


take the lead in the movement. Don’t let us wait until it comes 
and then fall in line!” 

“I want suffrage because I do not want to have to put on my 
pretty clothes and go about wheedling the men of the city into 
giving me what I know I should have,” said Mrs. R. P. Boying- 
‘on of Duluth. “I should like to see any one tell me that I have 
no right to a voice in the matter of food supply, clean streets 
and other questions which affect the home!” 

Mrs. P. L. De Voist of Duluth said the Federation should give 
its endorsement to suffrage for the benefit of the millions of 
child wage-earners, the future citizens of the nation. 

The resolution was passed with only three dissenting votes. 





WILL HELP PEACE, TAFT SAYS 


He Thinks Women’s Influence in Politics Would Be 
Aid to the Public Welfare 








President Taft, in a recent interview in the New York World, 
is reported as saying: ; 

“Suffrage for women is an issue to be decided by the States, 
and there can be no doubi whatever that whenever and wherever 
4 majority of women impress upon their fathers, their husbands, 
sons, brothers, and beaux that they want to vote, they will get 
the right to vote. It is too noble, too serious, too sacred an 
issue to be used merely to get votes. I believe women to be as 
capable of a wise use of the ballot as men, and I can perceive 
Wherein woman's influence extended to the political field would 
lave a most beneficial bearing on the general welfare, and es- 
pecially on the great issue of international peace and concord.” 





ARIZONA NEEDS IT 


Roosevelt Says New State Should Not Fall Behind 
After Setting the Pace 





— 





In his recent speeches in Arizona, Col. Roosevelt referred to 
the suffrage amendment which is to be voted on there in No- 
VYember. 

One thing which Arizona needed, Col. Roosevelt said, was 
equal suffrage. “Woman suffrage is coming, and that within a 
few years in the eastern States,” he said. “I don’t want to see 
Arizona fall behind in this regard, after setting the pace in other 
Ways.” 





The cartoon that we publish this week was produced at “The 
Suffrage Atelier” in England, and appeared as a supplement to 
“The Vote,” the orgap of the Women’s Freedom League. its 
Moral is just as good for suffragists in America as abroad. 








REPUBLICANS GIVE PLANK 





New York State Convention Comes Out for Submission 
—Resolutions Committee in Favor, 31 to 7 





Both sides had a hearing before the Committee on Resolutions 
of the Republican State Convention at Saratoga. Miss Mills, as 
State President, conducted the hearing for the suffragists. The 
other speakers were Mrs. Suffren of the Woman Suffrage Party, 
Mrs. Joseph Gavit from Albany, and Miss Caroline Lexow of the 
Woman’s Political Union. Alice Hill Chittenden was 
spokeswoman for the opposition. 

The anti-suffragists in New York, as in all other States, have 
always fought with all their might to prevent the submission of 
a woman suffrage amendment to the voters. This year Miss 
Chittenden seemed to realize that this was hopeless. After say- 
ing, as reported in the press, “The movement in favor of woman 
suffrage has reached its highest mark, and from now its force 
will diminish,” she added: “Still, if you think this question 
should be recognized in your platform, we submit a plank read- 
ing as follows: 

“*We believe that a constitutional amendment extending suf- 
frage to women should be submitted to the voters of this State. 
The Republican party as a party does not advocate or oppose 
woman suffrage, but believes the question should be referred 
for decision to the people,’ who are the ultimate source of au- 
thority.” 

The plank which was recommended by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, 31 to 7, and adopted overwhelmingly by the Convention, 
reads: 

“We favor submitting to the voters in 1915 a constitutional 
amendment enfranchising women, unless a constitutional con- 

vention is to be held prior thereto, as hereinafter advocated.” 

The date set is the earliest when such a referendum could be 
sent to the voters, and the proposed convention, if held, would 
probably send the question to the voters at just about the same 
time. Mrs. Martha Suffren writes: “We asked for an endorse- 
ment of woman suffrage, but did not really expect to get it. All 
of us are rejoicing over our success.” ; 

The Antis are now pretending, in the teeth of all their pre- 
vious record, that they, too, want the amendment submitted to 
the voters. Their claim hitherto has been that the question 
should be submitted instead to the women, and that all women 
not voting either way should be counted as voting no. 

The Kings County delegation voted solidly for suffrage. 
Elihu Root, who was a member of the Resolutions Committee, 
voted against it. 

The Progressive State Convention had already adopted a 
strong suffrage plank. The question is before the Democratic 
State Convention as The Woman’s Journal goes to press. 


WILL ENTERTAIN ALL 


Delegates to National Convention Are Asked to Send 
in Their Names 


Miss 











Philadelphia suffragists are making preparations on a gener- 
ous scale for the National Convention to be held there on Nov. 
21-26. They hope to furnish free entertainment (lodging and 
breakfast) to the whole body of delegates. 

Delegates desiring entertainment are asked to write to tbe 
Chairman of the Hospitality Committee at the Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 208 Hale Building, Chestnut and Juniper Streets, Phila- 
delphia. Women willing to offer hospitality are asked to write 
to the same address, stating how many they can entertain. 


OUTGROWS ITS QUARTERS 





Mrs. Pankhurst’s Society Finds Forty-One Rooms Too 
Few and Takes Whole Building 





Opening its office in London six years ago in one room, the 
Women’s Social and Political Union has grown and grown, an- 
nexing fresh offices every year. It finds its present accommoda- 
tions, 27 rooms in Clement’s Inn and 14 in Charing Cross Road, 
altogether too small for its work, and has just taken the whole 
of a big new building, Lincoln’s Inn House, in the broad central 
street of Kingsway. 

This is the more remarkable in view of the fact that the W. S. 
P. U. is only one among England’s many suffrage organizations. 
There are also the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Socie- 
ties, claiming the largest membership of all, with more than 
200 local branches; the Women’s Freedom League, the Church 
of England Suffrage League, the Catholic Suffrage League, the 
Free Church League (Non-conformist), the Men’s League for 
Women’s Suffrage, the Men’s Political Union, the Men’s Federa- 
tion for Women’s Suffrage, the Actresses’ Franchise League, the 
Teachers’ Franchise Union, and more than a score of other na- 
tional societies working in one little island to secure the ballot 
for women, 

Ireland has the Irish Women’s Franchise League, the Irish 
League for Women’s Suffrage, the Irish Women’s Suffrage So- 
ciety, and the Irish Federation of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 
and Seotland and Wales are also aglow with propaganda. As 
for the local clubs, they are like the sands of the sea. 


GREAT SUFFRAGE WEEK BEGINS 








Fifty Thousand Kansas Women Ask for Votes—Gov- 
ernor Gives Headquarters—Suffrage Editions of 
our in All Cities and Suffrage Sermon in Every 

own 


Next week will be marked with a red letter in the Kansas 
suffrage campaign. In almost every large town and in many of 
the smaller ones, the local papers will issue suffrage editions. 


Oct. 13 is to be suffrage Sunday in nearly every pulpit in the 
State. In every town one church at least has promised a suf- 
frage sermon on that day. 


Suffrage Headquarters have just been Opened in Kansas City, 
the room and both telephones being given by Gov. Stubbs. Pic- 
tures of all candidates who will write, “I favor the amendment,” 
and append their signatures, adorn the walls. Mrs. Stubbs at- 
tended the opening. 


Fifty thousands Kansas women have Officially asked for the 


ballot. They are members of various organizations which have 
passed resolutions for equal suffrage. 





A special-cable to the Philadelphia Record describes a meet- 
ing held in Peking, on Sept. 19, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. The 
meeting, which was an enthusiastic one, was attended by 400 
women and 600 men. Several Chinese women spoke, asseming 
that women took an important part in the recent uprising and 
therefore should have equal rights. Mrs. Catt is quoted as fa- 
voring an educational qualification for both men and women in 
China, and as saying that Chinese women must have votes in 
order to secure equal opportunities and to bring about the aboli- 





tion of girl slavery. 
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Dozens of people in Hong Kong, in| 
cluding the American and Dutch Con-| 
suls and several Chinese gentlenfen in | 
sympathy with the Republic, assured | 
us with emphasis that there was ne} 
other foundation for the astonishing | 
statements which had gone forth to| 
the world concerning the relation of 
Chinese women to the Revolution and | 
Republic than a slight agitation, and 
that this was of such indefinite charac: 
ter that no details of it were known. | 
It seemed to us at the time quite un-| 
believeable that these intelligent peo- 
ple, living at the gateway into China, 
reading the Aaily | 
We 
this 
not | 


and presumably 
Chinese press, could be mistaken. 
have learned since then that in 
the “left hand 
right hand doeth,” and that 
its 


country knoweth 


what the 
neither hand knows the deeds of 
fingers. 
Seeking Chinese Suffragists 
We were quite convinced that there 
was no woman suffrage in China, but 
we believed there were suffragists, and 
these we proposed to find if it were 
humanly We _—ittherefore 
turned our faces toward Canton, 45) 
soon as we returned from the Philip 
pines, equipped with all the letters} 
could get. Canton is, | 


possible. 


and names we 


next to Pekin, the largest city in 
China, and was the center of the Revo-| 
lution for South China, as it is now 


one of the chief bulwarks of the new | 
Republic. It lies ninety miles inland | 
from Hong Kong, and is reached by | 


moun. | 


boat on the broad, picturesque 


tain-bordered Canton River 
They Take Risky Trip 
There little flavor of 
ture about this trip. Many 
shook their heads doubtfully when we) 
and evidently 
Had they known 
hunting 
con 


was a adven: | 


people 
spoke of our plans, 
thought us foolhardy. 
that were expedition 
for suffragists, 
sidered us stark mad 

The announcement of the boat line 
said: “Watchmen adequately armed 
are stationed day and night in various 
parts of the vessels, and all reasonable 
precaution is taken to ensure the safe- 
ty of the steamers and the lives of 
those on board.” A short distance 
from Hong Kong lies the fishing vil 
lage of Cheung Chan, which has be- 
come of late.a summer vacation sta- 
tion for American missionaries. While 
we looked at it, we read in the morn- 
ing paper that a band of fifty pirates 
had attacked the place the night be- 
fore, looted the shops, killing three 
guards in the process, and making an 
effectual escape. The press daily 
records the looting of villages in the 
interior, but this condition is credited 
to the weakness and instability of the 
new government, and no one was pre- 
pared for the audacity of this band 
which ventured into British territory 
and twitched the very tail of the 
British lion. Patrol boats were now 
guarding the stable after the departure 
of the proverbial horse. 

Carried in Sedan Chairs. 

At Canton, launches flying the five- 
striped flag of the new Republic 
were threading their way through hun- 
dreds of junks and sampans, mer- 
chant, fishing, restaurant and ferry 
boats, searching one and all for contra- 
band arms. We were carried to the 
only European hotel in the city in 
sedan chairs, the only conveyance to 
be had in Canton, and found abundant 
evidence that the city was under mil- 
itary rule, as guards armed with rifies 
were stationed in every street within 


we an 


would have 
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sul-General 


| gallery 
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BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


She Sits in the Gallery and Looks Down 


China’s Ten Women Legislators, Who 
Had Been Called a Myth 


ager of the hotel insisted that we must 
take a guide as a precaution against 
foul play, and in a procession of three 
sedan chairs, each carried by three 
coolies, started forth upon our 
quest. 


we 


Hunt for Provincial Assembly. 
One by one we made our calls, pre- 


sented our letters and asked questions. 


We knew that each province in China 
had been granteda provisional Assem- 
bly, with the expectation that it would 
later become a permanent Provincial 
Legislature. No one could tell us 
where or when the Assembly for the 
Province of Canton might meet, nor 
of whom it was composed. Upon one 
point they were agreed, and that was 
that no woman had ever voted for its 
members, nor been elected a member. 
Some gave us other names and clues, 
and up and down 
from north to south and east to west 
of the six square miles of Canton, in 
of 


and through gateways, always 


these we chased 


and out its narrow streets, over 


bridges 


in the midst of hurrying, scurrying 
throngs of shouting men, women and 
children. Among those who “didn't 
know" were one American, one Italian 
and three Chinese physicians, two 


heads of important schools, two heads 
of hospitals, two leading missionaries, 
many All had lived in 
through the Revolution and 
the establishment of the new order. I 
mention these details because there ts 
no 


and more 


Canton 


more enlightening comment upon 
the situation here than the dense ig- 
norance which among all 


classes of people as to what is going 


abounds 


on. Dr. Jacobs and I agree that we 
shall remember the two entire days 
spent in Canton searching for suffra- 


gists as the most unique and eventful 
of our whole trip 


They See Women Legislators. 

\t last a letter from the Dutch Con 
clue, which, 
seated 


gave us a 


traced to if us in a 
looked down 
upon the Assembly of Canton Province 


in session 


source, 
from which we 
Lo! there below us sat the 
women members, of whom some of the 
intelligent women in 
How we did 
gloat our wondering eyes upon them! 
The was soaring somewhere 
near the top of the thermometer, the 
humidity was well-nigh unendurable, 
and had been drenched twice by 
tropical showers, but we forgot all the 
discomfort and fatigue, and gazed spell- 
bound at this manifestation of the 
New China. 
Men Wear Gowns, Women Trousers. 
The building was an old one, hastily 
repaired for the use of the Assembly. 
There was nothing Chinese nor even 
oriental about it. On a raised plat- 
form sat the Chairman and Secretary, 
and the members sat in a semicircle 
before them. The whole arrangement 
The differences were in 


and 
China had never heard! 


most men 


mereury 


we 


was Western. 
‘the people. 

member carried a fan, and 
the men wagged theirs diligently; the 
women rarely used theirs. About half 
the men wore European dress, the 
other half the native gown, usually 
made of silk. This is so long that a 
gentleman must lift it when he goes 
up stairs or crosses a muddy street. 
The women, like all other women in 
China, wore trousers. The men all 
wore light-colored garments; the 
women were all in black except one 
who wore dark blue. At least two 
had little deformed feet. The Speaker 
and Secretary wore long white silk 
gowns andfanned themselves leisurely. 


Every 


An Orator in Bracelets. 


The members did not address the 
chair to gain the floor, but simply 
arose and began to talk. Just what 
would happen if the spirit should 
move two or more to pour forth their 





a few rods of each other. The man- 


wisdom at the same time, as with us, 


I did not learn, as each speaker was 
politely listened to, until he finished. 
A few, as is usual everywhere, seemed 
to do the talking, and one orator who 
made many gestures wore bracelets. 
All was quiet, orderly and yery 
earnest. The vote was taken by ris- 
ing. We observed that the lady mem- 
bers did not always vote the same 
way. 
Armed Guards in Corridors 

The corridors were guarded rather 
conspicuously by armed men, and 
afterwards we learned that this was by 
request of the Assembly, as the build- 
ing it occupies is outside the city walls, 
and the Assembly of a neighboring 
Province was attacked by a. body of 
ruffians. 

Supping with Women Legislators 


our eyes upon this 
wonderful than 


After feasting 
sight, more rare and 


ever fell to the lot of the renowned 
Marco Polo, we were obliged to go 
away very dissatisfied, for we could 


find no one who understood English. 


that ten. women should be elected, the 
whole number in the Assembly being 
one hundred and twenty. In reality 
few took interest or cognizance of the 
proceedings except the members of the 
Tung Mong Hui. The ten women 
were elected. One, a young woran, 
resigned, and is now on her way to 
America, where she will enter a col- 
lege. In truth, her family opposed 
her serving, upon the ground that it 
was too bold and forward a position 
for a young woman. We saw and 
talked with her mother. This young 
lady is a Christian, but we believe 
the nine who accepted the charge are 
all Confucians. Wesaw eight of them. 


They Changed Their Names. 

The most curious part of the story is 
that the families of all of them were 
more or less rebellious over this sud- 
den promotion of a female member to 
the dignity of lawmaker. The _ hus- 
bands of the married ones were quite 
unreconcilable to having their names 
made known to the world as the hus- 





We went next to the Cantonese Chair- | 
man of the Tung Mong Hui, to whom | 
we had also been given a letter. We 
found him most cordial, and when he 
learned that we wished to speak with 
the women members of the Assembly, 
promptly invited us to take supper 
his house and promised to get as 


he 
at 
many of the women as he could 

He issued his invitations by 
phone, and we shortly repaired to his 
house, where we met two women and 
two men of the Assembly, 
and other the soaelety. 
The ladies spoke Chinese only, but the 
young men had been educated in for- 
eign schools and spoke English. While 


tele- 


members 
members of 


we ate our supper and put forth our 
first effort with chop sticks, the menu 
far-famed Chinese del- 
fins, and other 
strange but tastv this is what 


including the 


icacy, shark’s frogs 
dishes 


we learned: 
How the idea Started 

About fifteen years ago Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen organized the Tung Mong Hui (the 
United Sworn Society), a secret soci- 
ety whose primary object was to over- 
throw the Mancous. It spread rapid- 
ly, and became popular 
among the young men, thestudents in 
foreign lands becoming ardently en- 
thusiastic in its support. Dr. Sun is a 
real radical, and introduced the idea 
of equality of the sexes into the soci- 
ety. Women became members, but not 
in large numbers, and most of them 
were inactive. Some, however, worked 
as persistently and effectively as any 
of the men, making converts and get- 
ting in new members, collecting money 
and distributing literature, and stood 
ready to do all things for the good and 
advancement of the society. 

When the society had grown strong 
enough to precipitate the Revolution 
and the military preparations were in 
progress, some of these women wanted 
to serve as soldiers. They got small 
encouragement, as the men thought 
there was no need for them to under- 
take such duties. Some young women, 
chiefly students, did go North and did 
join other women there and were 
trained, not for aggression, but for de- 
fense. We must learn the facts con- 
cerning this company when we go 
North, for nothing very definite could 
be learned in Canton. 


especially 


Ten Women Chosen In Canton 


When the provisional government 
was formed upon the ruins of 
the Manchu regime, the Tung 


Mong Hw of Canton arranged for the 
election of the Assembly for that Prov- 
ince, the higher officials having been 
appointed by the provisional govern- 
ment at Pekin. Practically all men 
and women who chose to do so were 
allowed to vote for that Assembly, and 


bands of such prominent wives, for in 
China, as elsewhere, properly behaved 
women are supposed to be neither seen 
nor heard. Now what do you think 

small-footed little Confucian 

did? They said: “Very 
we won't disgrace you, we will 
just take our own names again, while 
we are members of the Assembly;” so 
every woman is known as “Miss” al- 
though several are married. 

Miss Wong Chin Cheong and Miss 
Lun Yin Wah are wives of officers; 
Miss Li Pui Lan and Miss Chong Han 
Kin are of prominent mer- 
chants; Miss Tang Ngai Ning has been 
a government student in Japan; 
Misses Man Cheang Fong, Yik Yuet 


these 
wives just 
well, 


wives 


Yink and Cheong Yuen are teachers 
in the government Normal School for 
girls at Canton, and Miss Ne Kwai 


Sheong is a teacher 

The leaders of the Tung Mong Hui 
believe that women voted for the pro- 
Visional Assembly in no other Prov- 
ince, and that there are no women 
members in any other Assembly, nor 
in the National Council. Woman suf. 
frage was not granted by the provi- 
sional constitutional convention, so 
only men will vote at the coming elec- 
tions. These have been postponed 
from time to time on account of the 
turbulent condition of the country, and 
are now fixed, but subject to further 
postponement, for January next. 


Aim at Three Social Changes 

Mr. Tse Ying Pak, chairman of the 
Tung Mong Hui in Canton, and at 
whose beautiful home we sat at table 
with Chinese women who had voted 
and with Chinese women who are 
members of the Assembly, is a liberal, 
broad-minded gentleman, in sympathy 
with the woman movement. He told 
us that the Society, which during the 
Revolution was transformed from a 
secret society into a political party, 
proposes to accomplish three great so- 
cial changes in addition to the many 
material reforms on its program: 1, 
the complete annihilation of the prac- 
tice of foot-binding; 2, the prohibi- 
tion of opium smoking; 3, the elimina- 
tion of girl slavery. 
Two Hundred Thousand Girl Slaves 

The first is practically accomplished, 
and the compressed feet have gone 
with the queues. The other two are 
more difficult. In Canton alone there 
are 200,000 girl slaves. Little girls 
from five to seven are sold by their 
parents for a few dollars. The buyer 
employs them as servants, and often 
treats them with great cruelty. Care 
enough is usually taken of them, how- 
ever, to allow them to grow up in good 
condition, for at sixteen or seventeen 
they are sold again, and bring a hun- 
dred doliars for every dollar invested 
in them, if they are good looking -and 
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as wives, sometimes as concubines, 
sometimes as prostitutes. These new 
Progressives realize as fully as any 
Westerner that a great people cannot 
be born of slave mothers, but cupidity, 
that most desperate, intriguing and 
successful enemy of all good causes, 
is set against it, and its elimination 
from Ghinese life is not so easy as it 
May seem to an outsider. 


Visit Chinese Theatre 


After our memorable visit, we each 
carried away a pair of chop sticks, the 
gift of our host and hostess, and souv- 
enirs of our first Chinese supper. We, 
with the rest of the supper party, went 
to the theatre, where a play especially 
written for the purpose by a teacher 
was staged by students for the finan- 
cial benefit of the Tung Mong Hui, 
With the help of our friends we could 
follow it quite easily, and it was ex- 
ceedingly well done. The clever 
thrusts at the old Manchu government 
were cheered to the echo. Some bright 
young women acted as ushers, quite as 
they might do in our country. At 
eleven o’clock we took our leave, and 
Mr. Tse sent us home in his steam 
launch with two young Assemblymen 
as escorts. The approach of the launch 
to the dock of Shameen (the Island of 
European settlement owned by Great 
Britain) brought a rush of armed 
guards, suspicious of every new sign, 
and we found the verandah of the 
hotel full of sleeping servants, the 
usual guard of oriental hotels, who 
roused themselves ready for defense at 
the sound of our voices. When 
had climbed the stairs to our rooms, 
we looked into each other’s face and 
said one to the other, “This has been 
the most wonderful day in all my life.” 


we 


Country Is Unsettled 


Tomorrow we go North to Shanghai 
and Nanking, and if conditions permit, 
to Peking. What I now report refers 
only to Canton and South China. I 
shall send another letter to tell what 
we have learned in the North. There 
is little sympathy between the North 
and South, and new political parties 
are springing up every day. No one 
knows what will happen next, but a 
feeling of anxiety is evident upon all 
sides, and further trouble seems im- 
minent, owing to the execution, by 
order of the National government, of 
two Generals who had done excellent 
service for the Revolution. These 
men were members of the Tung Mong 
Hui, and this society is demanding an 
explanation. 


Reformers Are Young 

Judging conditions by Canton, the 
New China is in truth a Young China. 
The Assembly is composed in the main 
of very young men. Dr. Jacobs had 
the temerity to ask the age of her es 
cort, and he confessed that he was not 
yet twenty-one. The majority seemed 
under thirty, and there were no gray 
hairs. The armed guards in the streets 
were a splendid, bright, intelligent 
looking body of men, but very, very 
young, and I couldn’t refrain from 
wondering what one of them would do 
should he meet a well-seasoned pirate. 

The spirit is splendid. They are 
optimistic and full of hopeful courage. 
They are reminding themselves that 
China was once the leader of the na- 
tions, and they are on their mettle to 
regain the ground they have lost. 
Their standards are high, and they 
have set themselves to work to mod- 
ernize this oldest of the kingdoms with 
a zeal and pluck which 1s certain to 
bring results. To my mind the ob- 
stacle to success is not the need of 
money, nor the inability to collect 
taxes, nor the depredations of bands 
of armed robbers, serious as these 
things are. The real difficulty is the 
distrust which the leaders apparently 





feel for each other. More anon. 
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Lasell Seminary 


Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
The principles of hygiene and sanitation, the science of <vods, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnish- 
ing and management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
' are studied in a practical way under the supervision of com- 
petent teachers. Regular, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, including Art and Elocution. Music Faculty of ten 
teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 


Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports are 
encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 121 Woodland Road 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
MLSS FISK’S 
New Red Glove Shop 


44 West St. 


showing Gloves for Men, Women and 
Children for street and house occa- 
sions. 





TEASING THE QUEEN 

A. “Suffragette” prank played by 
Princes Albert and Henry proves that 
the two sons of the King of England 
are just two plain, red-blooded, hu- 
maa boys. 

The incident happened just after 
somebody looted the red flags from 
the golf course at Balmoral and left 
purple, “Votes for Women” flags in 
jplace of them. 

That was bad enough, but it was 
worse when similar posters were 
found, a day or two later, plastered 
on the door of the guest room of 
Lord of the Admiralty Winston 
Churchill, who was visiting at Bal- 
moral castle at the time. Likewise 
there were posters on all the auto- 
mobiles in the royal garage. 

The queen was furious. She sus- 
ected the servants, and made a rigid 
investigation. It took a week of hard 
sleuthing to run down the real cul- 
prits—the two young princes. 

They didn’t really sympathize with 
the “votes for women” campaign, 
they said, when they were cornered. 
They only did it for fun, and begged 
to be forgiven. 

As there was nothing else to be 
done, the royal clemency was finally 
extended. The queen compelled both 
princes to apologize in person to Mr. 
Churchill, however. 





BAY STATE WOMEN 
IN CONVENTION 





"he Massachusetts W. S. A. will hold 
yits annual meeting at the Headquar- 
iters, 585 Boylston street, Boston, on 
Oct. 11. 

The meeting of the State Board of 





irectors will be held at 10 A. M., and 
will be open to delegates and members. 
There will be a discussion of the work 
for the eoming year, and of the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
Luncheon 

At 1 P. M., luncheon will be served 
by the Boston BE. S. A. for Good Gov- 
ernment. 

At 2.15, the election of officers will 
take place, and reports of Leagues will 





be given. The evening session, at 8} 


P. M., will be held at the New England 
Woman's Club, 585 Boylston street, 
Recent workers in Ohio will tell of 
campaign expenses. The speakers will 
include Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Miss 
Mary Gay, Miss Margaret Foley and 
Mrs. C. J. White. 

Should there remain unfinished busi-‘ 
ness at the close of the Friday 
sessions, this will be carried over to 
Saturday morning. 

Tickets to the luncheon are 50 cents 
and must be ordered before Oct. 9 from 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Association. 





GO A THOUSAND MILES 
TO ASK FOR VOTES 





Long Auto Trip Is a Continuous Tri- 
umph—Wives of Chief Justice and 
Governor Tour Kansas with Miss 
Clay 





Mrs. W. A. Johnston, president of 
the Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, wife of Chief Justice Johnston, 
accompanied by Mrs. C. W. Stubbs, 
wife of Governor Stubbs, Miss Helen 
N. Eacker, secretary of the Kansas 
EB. S. A., and Mrs. Sarah A. Thurston, 
its treasurer, with Laura Clay as 
the guest of honor, have lately fin- 
ished a thousand-mile tour through 
the Fifth District, lasting fifteen days. 

Mrs. Johnston accompanied Miss 
Clay throughout the trip. The other 
members of the party went only part 
way, other women of prominence par- 
ticipating in the tour at different 
points. Speeches were made in 
churches and schoolhouses and from 
the auto. Everywhere they received 
the most courteous attention. The 
trip was a triumph throughout. Mrs. 
C. A. Hoffman of Enterprisw furnished 
the auto and chauffeur for the entire 
trip. 





The American Bar Association’s pres- 
ident, S. S. Gregory, addressing the 
35th convention of that body, said: 
“It certainly seems as if women were 
entitled to self-government as well as 
men. It is the Jeffersonian idea, and 
I believe it to be the true one, that all 
men are entitled not merely to wise 
government, not merely to honest 
government, not only to good govern- 
ment, but to self-government. It is 
difficult to see how, consistently with 
this principle, which lies at the founda- 
tion of American institutions, the po- 
litical rights accorded to men can be 
denied to women.” 





The Automobile Club of Concord, N. 
H., has elected Miss Esther J. Rey- 
nolds president and Miss Mildred 
Hodgman secretary and treasurer. 








DVERTISING has built and is 
building all successful enterprises. 


@ If your advertisement were here, it 
would be read by every subscriber. 











TEXAS WOMAN MAKES 
POWERFUL PROTEST 


San Antonio Sdffragists Want to Vote 
for Good Schools, Pure Food and 
Probation Officers 








Miss M. Eleanor’ Brackenridge, 
president of the  lately-organized 
Equal Franchise Society of San An- 
tonio, Tex., presided at a recent meet- 
ing of several hundred women in the 
ball room of the St. Anthony Hotel in 
that city. There were short addresses 
by the officers——ali cf them well- 
known women, including Miss Marin 
B. Fenwick, Mrs. H. D. Kampmann, 
Mrs. G. Bedell Moore, Mrs. George 
Maverick, Mrs. N. T. Wilson and Mrs, 
T. N. Devine, and by Miss Annie Max- 
well Jones of New York. 

Miss Brackenridge set forth that in 
Texas women are excluded from the 
ballot along with minors, lunatics, 
paupers and criminals. She said, in 
part: 

An Unmerited Classification 


“The Equal Franchise Society pro- 
tests against this undignified and un- 
merited classification of women. 

“A Democratic form of government 
and a Democratic State should not 
permit the disfranchisement of one 
half of its adult population without 
being able to give good reasons. 

Women Have Fewer Criminals 


“It is obvious that lunatics, minors 
and criminals should not belong to 
the governing class; but it Is certainly 
hard to find any reason in justice or 
statesmanship for debarring women. 
On the contrary, there are many rea- 
sons why the franchise should be ex- 
tended to women, among whom there 
are fewer criminals, paupers and illit- 
erates. 

“In the evolution of civilization edu- 
cation has been granted to women. 
Labor-saving devices and manufac- 
tories have taken away much of the 
drudgery and many of the occupatious 
of the home. More time has been 
given to women for thought, more 
leisure for pleasure 

Women Look After Details 


“Few men are equally competent 
with women in the detailed control of 
expenditures. Society has need for 
the services of women in public busi- 
ness. 

“The great disproportion between 
the ideas and the facilities of women 
and the scope which socfety allows to 
their activities is a source of much un- 
happiness and a cause for unrest. 

Men Better Than the Laws 

“We are not arraigning the men of 
Texas for any want of chivalry. It 
has been well said that the men of 
Texas are so much better than their 
laws that Texas women are not aware 
of the laws under which they live’— 
laws which have been little changed 
for centuries. Governments have 
changed, civilization advanced, and 
women have kept pace with all prog- 
ress. Continued disfranchisement is a 
survival of a lower state of civiilza- 
tion and a resulting prejudice. There 
is no merit in being born a male, and 
there should be no disgrace attached 
to being born a woman. The value of 
womanhood to society, the toll she 
pays into the citizenship of the nation, 
should set her higher in the seale of 
civilization, rather than lower. 

Women Want Representation 

“We have no persona! complaint to 
make of either tax or to!!—the toll for 
citizenship exacted yearly from wom- 
en, the tax for municipal and govern- 
ment purposes, schools and roads; but 
we claim that the tax we pay for po- 
lice protection has given us ne revre- 
sentation on the police force, without 
which there can be no adequate pro- 
tection for the purity or women,—uot 
only women, but for the protection of 
the youth of both sexes. There is an 
under world of which we shudder to 
hear. Daily, hourly, youth of both 
pexes are caught in this under-tow 
and are drawn down where there is 
no hope. 

“The purity of a life is too precious, 
too holy a thing to trust to chance. 

Women Now Interlopers 

“The right of men to a.voice in the 
making of laws to govern themseives 
is of recent date, and is one of the 
glories of our civilization. The wom- 
en of Texas have no voice in the mak- 
ing of laws which shall govern and 
protect them and their children. They 
are but interlopers and meddlers when 
they ask for the enforcement of the 
pure food laws, when they ask for the. 
privilege to attend the Probation 





5 Saar, when they ask for paid proba- 
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tion officers—even when they ask to 
be allowed to serve as such without 
compensation. They are annoying to 
the school board, because of their in- 
terest in their children’s education, 
and, alas! in San Antonio they are 
forbidden the right to serve on the 
school board. 
Would Protect Women Culprits 

“Men may reform, after every pos- 
sible crime, and kindly women are 
asking that they be given the oppor- 
tunity to lead better lives; but what 
shall we say to the woman who has 
been indicted, tried before a jury of 
men, and condemned to serve her 
term behind locked doors on which 
may be written ‘Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here’? 

“Are we so sex-bewildered that we 
cannot understand that a woman may 
be a thief and yet preserve and value 
her womanly purity? Are we without 
thought for such? Where Is our hu 
manity? 

Most Women Are Good 

“Our self-respect demands a voice 
in the government, in the selection of 
those who shall make the laws. The 
power of the ballot in the hands of 
men is a powerful weapon for good or 
evil. So the power of the ballot in 
the hands of good women (the ma- 
jority of women are good) will be a 
powerful element for good 





AN OBJECT LESSON 





| 
“Women's votes are needed because | 
men and women look at a thing from 
a somewhat different standpoint,” Mrs 
Grace Julian Clarke said in a recent 
address at Muncie, Ind. She contin 
ued: “Men look at it from the busi 
ness and financial standpoints; women | 
look at it from the humane and in 
dividual, seeking the preservation and | 
uplift of the race they have brought 
into the world. Both points should | 
find expression in the State as in the} 
home,” Mrs. Clarke told of the 
women's fight in Indianapolis to se 
cure the appointment of police-women; 


between the city council and the board | 
of public safety, and finally turned 
down. “But we did obtain a matron} 
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taking part in the campaign have 
shown such endurance, and that her 
speaking was something delightful to 
hear, and charmed her large audi- 
ences She gave her time and work 
free to Wisconsin, but hereafter she 
expects to speak at her usual lecture 
rates. Mrs. Sewall is now visiting 
her brother, Dr. B. P. Wright of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


NOTES AND NEWS 





Three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments will be voted upon in Wisconsin 
next month, besides the equal suffrage 
law passed by the last Legislature and 
submitted to the voters for ratification 


or rejection. The first proposes to re 
move the limitation upon the salaries 
of Supreme Court and cireuit judges, 
and permit the Legislature to increase 
uch salaries. Another amendment 
provides for home rule for cities, and 
the third clears the way for the ac- 


quisition by the States or cites of lands 
for public purposes by gift, purchase 
or condemnation 


The Massachusetts State Federation 


|of Labor, at its recent annual meet- 
how they were buffeted back and forth | ; 


ing in Fitchburg, endorsed woman suf- 
| frage, but voted that the Suffrage Aa- 
sociation be asked to take charge of 
the suffrage bill, and that the Federa- 


at the police station, and paid her sal- tion support it. For two years the 


ary for the first year, until the depart- 
ment found her too useful to dispense 
with, and they then provided for her 
salary by an appropriation.” Matrons 
were also secured for some of the 
courts; but, according to Mrs. Clarke, 
it would have been much simpler and 
easier to get them appointed if the 
women had had votes. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall has lately 
done 40 days of campaigning in Wis- 
consin. She spoke every day and 
often twice a day, took long stage and 
automobile journeys seemingly with- 
out fatigue, and never missed an ap- 
pointment. The Rev. Olympia Brown 
says that none of the many speakers 


You hear a good deal on both sides beginning “If women 
but there is more practical information to be deri 
states where women already have suffrage. This is well exempli 


article by Earl Barnes, 


Federation has put in the suffrage bill 
as one of its own measures, and ita 
legislative committee recommended it 
to do so again this year. The com- 
mittee of the convention to which this 
recommendation was referred report- 
ed against it, and recommended in- 
stead that the Suffrage Association be 
present the bill and the 
Federation back it. An attempt 
was made to substitute the recommen- 
dation of the legislative committee. 
rhis needed a two-thirds vote, and the 
vote fell just short of the required 
number, after a warm debate of two 
hours, in which all the women dele- 
gates stood up strongly for having the 
Federation introduce the bill. 
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CAMPAIGN LIES 


In this autumn’s political campaign, many accusations are 
flung back and forth. The adherents of each party charge their 
adversaries with slandering their candidate. Plenty of unjust 
and malicious things have been said; yet party rancor is to some 
extent held in check by the law of libel. But when it is a cause 
and not an individual that is libelled, there is no such check. 
The person who forges or circulates campaign lies against a 
cause is guilty of a peculiarly mean act, because he exposes him- 
self to no punishment, except being held up to public contempt. 
One of the worst offenders in this line, for many years back, has 
been Mr. Edward W. Bok; and one of the most astonishing 
messes of campaign lies that he has ever served up to his read- 
ers is contained in the current issue of his magazine. 

It is publishing a series of articles purporting to be letters 
from a son to his mother. In these the well-informed son con- 
descendingly explains various public questions to his ignorant 
little mother. In the latest issue he seeks to instruct her about 
woman suffrage. His statements are such a tissue of false- 
hoods that it is hard to tell where to make a beginning in show- 
ing them up; and to refute them all in detail would take a whole 
issue of The Woman’s Journal. Let us pick out a few of the 
most glaring, as samples. A. 8. B. 


“THE WORST INEQUALITY” 


Mr. Bok’s magazine says: “We find a worse inequality between 
the pay of male and female teachers in Wyoming, a banner suf- 
frage State, than in any other State in the Union, the women 
there getting an average of $53.05 a month and the men $85.26, 
or more than half as much again.” 

Let anyone glance over the Report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, published in 1910 at Washington, D. C. On Page 
612 a table is given of teachers’ wages in different States. It 
gives the average pay of teachers in Massachusetts as $155.95 
for men, and $59.58 for women; in Rhode Island, $126.09 for men 
and $59.54 for women, etc., etc.—a whole string of States where 
the inequality of the average pay is far greater proportionally 
than it is in Wyoming. 

How can any magazine with a reputation to lose commit itself 
to so monstrous a misstatement in regard to a plain matter of 
fact, when the disproof of its rash assertion lies open to every- 
one in the government’s official documents? 














The question of “average pay” is wholly irrelevant in this 
connection. It is only introduced, like a red herring drawn 
across the trail, to divert attention from the real issue. No or- 
ganization of teachers has ever made a demand that the average 
pay of men and women teachers should be the same. What 
they do claim is that women should receive equal pay with men 
when they hold positions involving the same amount of work 
and responsibility. This is the case in the suffrage States—in 
Wyoming and Utah by law (Reyised Statutes of Wyoming, Sec- 
tion 614; Revised Statutes of Utah, Section 1853), and in the 
others by custom, In those States, as, elsewhere, the majority 
of the higher positions are held by men. This is a condition of 
things that will long outlast women’s disfranchisement. But 
every post is open to women, even the highest, that of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction; and when the responsibility 
is the same the pay is the same. Everybody knows how far 
that is from being the case in the United States at large. 
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This article in Mr. Bok’s magazine says: “Laws forbidding 
night work for women have been passed in sixteen States.” They 
have been passed in only three States. This is an exaggeration 
of more than five hundred per cent.! That particular falsehood, 
which has been widely circulated by the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tions, was fully refuted in two pamphlets, one by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley and the Misses Goldmark, the other by Miss Edith Abbott 
and Dr. Sophonisba Breckinridge—all of them being authorities 
on women’s work. They also dissected the assertion that “gs 
to laws affecting the health and general well being of working 
women the non-suffrage States are far ahead of the suffrage 
States.” The only two States which have passed general eight- 
hour laws for women are suffrage States. The author of this 
article has simply swallowed all Miss Bronson’s misstatements 
whole, and has never taken the trouble to read the authoritative 
contradictions of them. A. 8. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND EDUCATION 


Mr. Bok’s magazine asks: “In what respect is a woman today 
at any disadvantage, in comparison with a man, as to educa- 
tion?” This writer evidently has not been following the strug- 
gle of Miss Mary Johnston and the other Virginia suffragists to 
secure the admission of girls to the State University—a strug- 
gle as yet unsuccessful. 

Women were practically shut out from education for cen- 
turies, as they would not have been if they had had the ballot. 
The barriers have now been mainly broken down—by work much 
harder than would have been needed if women had had votes— 
yet in a number of States the educational advantages are still 
unequal. Even if the opportunities for book education were 
wholly equal, however, women would still be at a great disad- 
vantage so long as they lack the education in public affairs 
which the responsibility of the ballot brings. A. S. B. 


WOMEN AND THE PROFESSIONS 


Mr. Bok’s magazine says: “The learned professions held out 
long against women. Elizabeth Blackwell, the pioneer woman 
physician, and Antoinette Brown (Blackwell), who hewed a path 
to the pulpit for her sex, were both carried away by the same 
fallacy: that their only hope for success lay in the ballot.” 
Neither of my aunts ever believed any such absurdity; but both 
believed in the ballot, and knew that women’s disfranchisement 
made it harder for them in every way. The Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, D.D., is still living, and able to speak for her- 
self. Asked if she ever entertained the opinion ascribed to her 
by Mr. Bok’s magazine, she writes: 

“Of course I never supposed that suffrage could do my work 
for me. Equally certain it is that the franchise for women 
would have made all work easier for women, since it would 
smooth many rough ways, and make their co-workers more will- 
ing both to give and to receive friendly help. The ballot is an 
educator.” A. 8S. B. 


SUFFRAGE AND LIQUOR 


Upon the subject of woman suffrage and liquor, the writer of 
this article indulges in statements so wild and so contrary to 
every-day experience that only the most ignorant and gullible of 
his readers are likely to believe them. “In the election held in 
1910 to decide whether Denver should be wet or dry,” he says, 
“the wet party won by nearly two to one, even the rum-sellers 
standing aghast at the way the women voted!” Can anyone 
imagine that rum-sellers would stand aghast if they saw women 
voting in large numbers for liquor? The supposition is laughable. 
The election referred to was not held mainly to decide whether 
Denver should be wet or dry, but whether various important 
amendments in the direction of civic reform should be added to 
the city charter, and especially whether a highly corrupt water 
company should have its franchise renewed for a twenty-year 
term. The prohibition issue was injected into the campaign, in 
the opinion of many of Derfver’s best temperance people, at a 
most unsuitable time, and for the express purpose of diverting 
attention from the water franchise. There were 20 propositions 
on the ballot, and in spite of a desperate fight put up by the 
city’s corrupt corporations, every reform proposition carried ex- 
cept the one to make Denver “bone dry.” It was, and is, dry, 
territory throughout most of its area. 

Prominent People Testify 

Whoever “stood aghast at the way the women voted,” it was 
not the temperance people. Mr. Wayne Williams, the leader of 
the anti-saloon movement, wrote: “The women were our strong- 
est workers, and were more numerous than men _.in our cause. 
The emphatic vote against the water franchise and in favor of 
the clean and honest propositions of the Citizens’ party and the 
election of a woman like Ellis Meredith to the Election Commis- 
sion are emphatic evidence of the value of woman suffrage.” 

Under the heading, “Not Dry, Yet Victorious,” the Union Sig- 
nal of June 2, 1910, said: “Denver citizens—some of them—voted 
May 17 on the question, ‘Shall this city become anti-saloon ter- 
ritory?’ Doubtless more of them would have voted on the propo- 
sition if they had found it on their ballots. The ballot was 
22x32% inches in size, with one column of names of candidates 
and two columns of proposed charter amendments. The anti- 
saloon proposition was placed at the foot of the column of can- 
didates’ names, where, it is safe to ‘say, thousands of voters did 
not see it.” . 

Mrs. Adrianna Hungerford, President of the Colorado W. C. T. 
U., wrote: “Our election was a success, even if Denver did not 
go dry. We are better off with the amendments, initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, which were secured, than we would have been 
with a dry city without them.” 

Ellis Meredith wrote of the anti-saloon proposition: “Every- 
body knows that submitting this question at this time was a 
political trick, which was expected to divert attention from the 
water company franchise. It had the opposite result.” (Wo- 
man’s Journal, June 18, 1910.) 

















Our office addressed a telegram to a prominent citizen of Den- 
ver, asking if there was any foundation for the story about Den- 
ver’s consuming more liquor per capita than any other city in 
the United States but two. The answer telegraphed back was 
that the statement was an unqualified falsehood. The organ of 
the Denver brewers says that Colorado made a great mistake in 
granting the ballot to women. So far as we know, it is the only 





A. 8. B: 


paper in the State that takes this ground. 
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Mr, Bok’s magazine goes on to say that “a few months ago 
Pasadena voted down prohibition,” and adds, on the strength of 
an anonymous report in a Philadelphia paper, that “the women 
did it.” A highly respected resident of Pasadena, Mr. J. H. 
Braly, is our authority for the fact that at that election Pasa- 
dena voted to strengthen its restrictions on the sale of liquor, at 
the same time voting down a proposed prohibition ordinance 
so extreme and drastic that everybody knew it would not be en- 
forced. Mr. Braly also emphatically denied that “the women 
did it.” Women as well as men differ in their views on liquor, 
and there have been cases where a majority_of the women as 
well as a majority of the men have voted wet; but there is no 
instance in history where the majority of the men voted dry and 
the women, by their votes, turned the scale in favor of a wet 
policy. Only in such a case could it be truthfully said that “the 
women did it.” 

It is a fact that woman suffrage has not brought absolute pro- 
hibition in any of the States where it prevails; but in every 
such State it has led to an extension of the dry territory, and 
has greatly lessened the political influence of the saloons. 

Some of the other statements in Mr. Bok’s magazine are too 
absurd for discussion—such as that “the brewery interest” won 
the fight for woman suffrage in the State of Washington, that 
“in Wisconsin the breweries are helping along the suffrage 
cause,” etc., ete. The only fitting comment on such utterances 
is, “Tell that to the marines!” 

“In short,” says this writer, “after an earnest search, I have 
failed to find the slightest evidence that the saloon has suffered 
in any suffrage State through the feminine vote.” It is clear 
that he never looked for such evidence anywhere except among 
the publications of the Anti-Suffr"=e Associations, and there he 
naturally failed to find it. 


This writer further says: “Massachusetts was scandalized 
some years ago to discover that the suffragists had united to try 
to elect a well-known rumseller to the Legislature because he 
was pledged to vote there for female suffrage.” This refers to 
an incident about 25 years old. In a legislative debate on 
woman suffrage, one of the members from Boston made a highly 
indecent speech agaimst it. The suffragists in his ward deter- 
mined to defeat his re-election, even though his opponent was a 
liquor seller, The indecent candidate was in full sympathy with 
the liquor interest. On every liquor question that came before 
the Legislature he and the liquor seller would have voted just 
alike. The suffragists said that “liquor plus obscenity was 
worse than liquor per se.” Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, who had 
been in the gallery, came out with a letter in the papers saying 
she had never heard anything like his speech. Feeling over the 
matter ran high, and on election day the uncommon sight was 
seen of members of the Young Men's Catholic Total Abstinence 
Association distributing tickets for a liquor seller. The inde- 
cent candidate was defeated, and, for many years after, all the 
Representatives from that ward to the Legislature voted for 
suffrage. 

Famous Oregon Circular 

Instead of this bit of ancient history, Mr. Bok’s magazine 
might have given us some more modern instances, such, for ex- 
ample, as the savage fight that the liquor interest put up against 
equal suffrage in Ohio last month. Or mention might have been 
made of that famous case in Oregon. When the suffrage amen(- 
ment was pending there in 1906, the Brewers’ and Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association of Oregon sent out to all the retail 
liquor sellers in the State a secret circular against woman suf 
frage, printed on its official paper, headed with the names of 
thirteen breweries and nineteen wholesale liquor houses. The 
document said, in part: 

“It will take 50,000 votes to defeat woman suffrage. There 
are 2000 retailers in Oregon. That means that every retailer 
must himself bring in 25 votes on election day.” 

And the document went on to urge every saloon-keeper (0 
bring pressure to bear on “his employees, his grocer, his butcher, 
his landlord, his laundryman, and every person he does business 
with,” to get them to vote against equal suffrage. This circular 
was sent out as secretly as possible, but a few copies fell into 
the hands of the suffragists. It was published in full in The 
Woman’s Journal of June 9, 1906, as well as in the principal 
daily papers of Oregon, and its authenticity has never heen 
denied. In fact, it was undeniable. 

Some further comments on this article will be made next 


week, A.S.B 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The great interest felt in the many suffrage amend- 
ment campaigns now going on has naturally diverted to 
the campaigns a good deal of the money that would 
otherwise have been given this year for the general work 
of the National Suffrage Association. The national 
treasury being hard pressed, Miss Blackwell has under- 
taken to be responsible for the expenses of publishing 
The Woman’s Journal, and has also taken over the busi- 
ness management, which will now be in the hands of 
Miss Agnes E. Ryan. 

After October 1 checks meant for The Journal should 
be addressed to this office, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, 
and should be made payable to The Woman’s Journal. 

A. S. B. 


SUFFRAGE RANKS AUGMENTED 


The Michigan Equal Suffrage campaign is to receive the 
help of many well-known speakers, among whom are Senator 
W. A. Borah of Idaho, Governor Johnson of Kansas, Joseph L. 
Bristow of Kansas, Professor C. E. Merriam of Chieago, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Morris of Wisconsin. 


Local workers are busy perfecting the county organizations. 
The Michigan Grange, with 900 branches, has its own suffrage 
campaign committee. The Gleaners are also working for the 
amendment, and the Lady Maccabees have proved a great help 
to the suffragists. There are 38 Hives in Detroit alone, and a 
very able woman, Mrs. Timmony, State deputy, has been in- 
structed to give her whole time to work among these Hives. 
Sixty-two deputies, who are covering the state for the order, 
have been instructed by the Supreme Commander to visit no 
town, village or hamlet Without speaking on equal suffrage, 














and to hold no meeting without working for the cause, 
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A St. Louls correspondent lately wrote to The Woman's 
Journal that the effort to have a suffrage amendment submitted 
by initiative petition in Missouri had not the support of all the 
suffragists. She said it was undertaken by certain members who 
had withdrawn from the Kansas City Equal Suffrage League, 
and that the Suffrage Leagues of St. Louis and Kansas City de- 
clined to endorse it, because it was thought unwise to submit 
the question before the State was organized, and while the single 
tax amendment to be voted upon in November was absorbing so 
much of public attention; also that two months were too short 
a time to get the needed signatures. Mrs. Lucile Tappan More- 
iand of Kansas City takes exception to several of these state- 
ments. She writes that the prime movers had not withdrawn 
from the Kansas City E. S. A., but are paid-up members of it, 
and that the Kansas City E. 8S. A. endorsed the movement at its 
March busness meeting, although less than a dozen of the mem- 
bers afterwards worked to circulate the petitions. She says that 
“the Community Welfare League, which originated and carried 
on this movement, put forth no other propositions,” and she 
asks “what the single tax amendment has to do with suffrage, 
more than any of the other six amendments to be voted upon 
in November?” As to the shortness of time, Mrs. Moreland says: 

“In the same length of time the Arizona suffragists obtained 
more than the requisite number of signatures to their petitions, 
which called for ten per cent. more signatures than are required 
in Missouri. Signed petitions were received from every Congres- 
sonal district in Missouri, and one-half of the counties. The 
handful of men and women who circulated them have, by their 
strenuous labor, broken virgin soil in many places, and stirred 
up active interest in the cause in others where little life had 
been manifest. Men from every walk in life signed the peti- 
tions.” 

In Sedalia, Mrs. Moreland says, interest had been small up 
to that time, but when the petitions had been circulated, “inter- 
est and enthusiasm were tremendous. In this same city, out 
of a voting population of approximately 4200, more than one- 
sixth of the voters signed the petitions in a little over a month’s 
time. No more effective means for spreading the gospel of suf- 
frage could have been used.” The rural press in many parts of 
the State gave space, and the call for suffrage material was 
greater than could be supplied. She adds that if the effort for 
submission had had the full co-operation of the St. Louis and 
Kansas City Suffrage Leagues, the Women’s Trade Union League 
and the W. C. T. U., the signatures needed could easily have 
been got, and that Mr. W. B. Borland, Representative in Con- 
gress from her district, assured her when signing her petition 
that it would undoubtedly carry at the polls in November. 

A cleavage of opinion is showing itself in several States 
between those suffragists who think it best to get the question 
submitted immediately, and those who want to get their State 
more fully organized first. There is no doubt that the circula- 
tion of the initiative petition stirs up a lively interest and does 
a large educational work.. If the necessary signatures are 
secured before the State is ripe for victory, even an unsuccess- 
ful campaign helps vastly to educate the public, But a single 
successful campaign is worth more than a dozen unsuccessful 
ones. And our personal opinion is that it is better not to pre- 
cipitate the submission of the question until it is fairly likely 
that the State can be carried. In Missouri there was evidently 
a decided ‘difference of opinion on this point, and the same is 
the case in Illinois. Even Arkansas has been trying to have the 
question submitted, although to an outsider it seems as though 
the Arkansas suffragists would need te put in a good deal more 
work before they can submit an amendment with much chance 


of success, A. 8. B. 


WHEN IS IT RIPE? 





Generally speaking, if there is a wide difference of opinion 
among the suffragists of a State as to whether the time is ripe 
for submission, it is not ripe. Suffragists are an enthusiastic 
and optimistic set of people, and over and over again the work- 
ers in some State have been united in thinking that the time 
had come, only to find that it had not, although they all pulled 
together, and with all their might. When a large part of them 
think that the time is not yet ripe, if the more sanguine portion 
persist in going ahead and getting the question submitted, the 
others feel that a campaign has been unwisely forced upon them, 
and they either work half-heartedly or do not work at all, and 
in such a case the chances of victory are of course much lessened. 
Therefore, while honoring the zeal of those women in a big and 
slightly organized State who fancy they see possible victory right 
ahead, we cannot regret that the necessary number of names was 
not obtained this year in Missouri, or Illinois, or any State where 
comparatively few of the suffragists were ready for the move. 

Advice on this point will probably be wasted, like the advice 
of parents and friends to impetuous young couples bent on get- 
ting married before they are able to support a family. They will 
simply have to learn by experience, at the cost of considerable 
tribulation. Precipitancy sometimes proves fatal to the happi- 
ness of the young couples, but no mistake in tactics can kill 
the suffrage movement, though it may delay its success in some 
given locality. Our movement is going on like the Mississippi 
River, in spite of an ocedsional eddy or back current; and those 
who differ as to methods should differ with as much sweetness 
of spirit as they can command, The cause is holy, and no jeal- 
ousy ought to be allowed to creep into it, as in the case of a 
certain despotic colonel during the Civil War. A travelling evan- 
gelist came to him one day as he sat before his tent, and asked 
leave to conduct religious services among his men, saying that 
he had just been doing so in the Seventeenth Indiana Regiment, 
and had had the happiness of baptizing eight souls into the 
kingdom. The colonel meditateed for a few moments and then 
said curtly to the officer next below him in rank: “Order a 
dozen men to turn out for baptism instantly.” I am not going to 


have any d—d Indiana regiment get ahead of mine in piety!” 
A. 8. B. 





The first evening meeting of the convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Women's Clubs, to be held in 
Williamsport, Oct. 15, 16, and 17, will be devoted to discussing 
“The Extension of the Suffrage to Women.” Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale will speak in behalf of equal suffrage. Miss 
Mary Winsor, president of the Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage 
League, will represent that organization. The anti-suffragists 
will have Mrs. Horace Brock as spokeswoman. 


Sessions Held at Home of Daughters of American Revo- 
lution—Thirty-three Countries Represented 





The International Congress on Hygiene and Demography 
opened lagt week in Washington, D. C., in Memorial Continental 
Hall, the magnificent marble home of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. A greeting was given by President Taft, and 
there are,many delegates present, representing 33 countries. 
If space in the newspapers were given to public events in 
proportion to their importance, we should have ample reports of 
the proceedings. As it is, the press reports are meagre, yet they 
contain food for thought. Dr. Henry P. Walcott, who presided, 
praised the work of the United States public health service, but 
said that it was not as effective as it ought to be, because it was 
“under the treasury department, which was always more likely 
to give ear to financial interests than to trained sanitarians.” If 
women had a share in determining the appropriations, the gov- 
ernment would be less likely to scrimp on the public health. 
Dr. Walcott is also reported as saying that the tendency on 
this side of the Atlantic, “in public health matters as in poli- 
tics, is to bring the real power as near the people as possible.” 
Women are half the people, and the half in whose hands hygiene 
and the prevention of disease largely lie. Would it not be rea 
sonable to let them have some say in the legislation which deals 
with such matters? 
Many of the papers read at the Congress have carried infor- 
mation of the greatest value to women. The needless waste of 
life and health reported is frightful, due to dark rooms, unwhole- 
some conditions in home and factory, and not least to lack of 
moral training. Dr. Howard Kelly of Johns Hopkins stated 
that 500 new-born infants die in Baltimore every year, as a 
result of social diseases, and a like proportion in other cities, 








BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER 








Baroness Bertha von Suttner is in Boston, and 
will spend a few weeks in this vicinity. All who can i] 
do so should take advantage of the chance to hear 
this noteworthy apostle of peace. Baroness von 
Suttner won the Nobel prize of $40,000 for her re- 
markable anti-war novel, “Lay Down Your Arms,” 
Like Selma Lagerlif, the only other woman to win 
a Nobel prize, the Baroness is,an advocate of votes 


for women. 








MEN TO MAKE DEBUT 











National Suffrage Convention Will Have Men’s Evening 
—Distinguished Speakers 








The National Men’s League for Woman Suffrage will have the 
entire program to itself for the evening of Friday, Nov. 22, at the 
National Suffrage Convention. There is no precedent for this, 
but it is none the less welcome. 

There has never been a National Men’s League until this year, 
and it is appropriate that it should make its debut at the Na- 
tional Convention. 

No woman's voice will be heard that evening, but the women 
will listen with solid satisfaction, as the men proceed to prove 
that equal suffrage is a necessity for the race—men and children, 
as well as women, and that men are organizing to help win it. 
Mr. James Lees Laidlaw, of New York, president of the Na- 
tional Men's League, will preside. 

Three well-known and efficient members of the League are 
already listed as speakers, and others will be added. The Men’s 
League does not have to go outside its own membership to find a 
host of distinguished speakers. Among those whose acceptances 
have been received are Jesse Lynch Williams, the author of 
“The Married Life of the Frederic Carrolls,” also of one of the 
most popular suffrage booklets ever issued by the National As- 
sociation, “A Common-sense View of Equal Suffrage”; Frederic 
C. Howe, widely appreciated as a writer on democracy and econ- 
omics, and now as the head of the great People’s Institute in 
New York; and Mr. A. S. G. Taylor, of Norfolk, the Secretary of 
the wide-awake Connecticut Men’s League. He and his wife, 
Mrs. A, E. Scranton Taylor, Chairman of Litchfield County for 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, have in the past 
year organized numbers of Leagues throughout their district, 
traveling over miles of mountain roads to do so, often in the 
worst possible weather, since many of the towns of Litchfield 
are not reached by railroad. Mr. Taylor attended the Conven- 
tion as a delegate from the Connecticut Association last year, 
and organized the Connecticut Men’s League, which sent a large 
delegation to the parade in New York last May. 





Congress in session this week at Geneva, Switzerland. 
tarism is ore of the greatest foes to votes for women, 


SHE IS CONVERTED 


_ 
California Woman Says Equal Suffrage Educates 
Women and Helps Boys to Respect Their Mothers 


Equal suffrage has at last made its way into that citadel of 
conservatism, The Congregationalist. The current issue has an 
interesting article by Mrs. Lillian Mankers Allen on her first 
year’s experience of votes for women in California. She was 
formerly much opposed, but is now convinced that it is a good 
thing. Mrs. Allen says the granting of the ballot caused no dis- 
turbance: 
“The verdict was received quietly and in the most matter-of 
fact way by men and women alike. Indeed, to me the most aston- 
ishing features of the situation then and since are the serenity 
and the universality of its acceptance; it is as if it were the 
thing everybody had all along desired and complacently ex- 
pected, Even the strongest feminine opponents entered upon 
the new duties thrust upon them without hesitation or protest, 
and in our own community, at least, it is rare to find a woman 
who has not registered.” 
It Educates the Women 

Many women's organizations at once took up the study of pub 
lic questions, and the work of instructing the new voters: 
“These helpful agencies, together with the flood of mail mat- 
ter—sample ballots, proposed measures and other campaign lit- 
erature—sent to each voter, ought to make for an enlightened 
citizenship if anything could.” 

Family Differences 
Mrs. Allen does not find that suffrage leads to family. quarrels: 
“After the presidential primaries, I asked my husband how he 
had voted. . 
“*For Roosevelt,’ he responded promptly. ‘How did you”. 
“For Mr. Taft,” I replied. 
“*Well done!’ was the generous comment. 
“With our pastor and his wife it was just the other way, and 
so in many households, but I have yet to hear of a case where 
this ‘division of families’ resulted in anything but approval each 
for the other. 
“Now that we women are in the field, I am rather glad. Not 
that I feel that it is going to make any great difference in elec 
tion returns (though I think it may in some cases), nor, on the 
other hand, do I fear that women will become absorbed in poli 
tics any more than they now become absorbed in the business 
world so freely thrown open to them. As to the extra time de 
voted to politics, over and above the reading every well-in 
formed woman would wish to do, I have spent more time this 
year in novel-reading than in politicg—and I’ve read just one 
novel so far. 
Equal Suffrage the Natural Position 

“There is something rather exhilarating in the consciousness 
of being a factor in affairs of public importance. And when we 
come to think of it, it seems the most reasonable thing in the 
world that all intelligent people should have a voice in a popular 
government; indeed, from this standpoint equal suffrage seems 
only the natural, and restricted suffrage the unnatural position, 
and when the adjustments are all made, the young voters-to-be 
of the masculine persuasion will acquire with their first teeth a 
certain respect which will increase as they grow for their moth 
ers and sisters who wield the ballot. 
“There is another feature of the exercise of equal suffrage 
which I have never before considered, and that is the potential 
power of the ballot, whether exercised upon all occasions or not 
The incumbents of our public offices will be more like 
their constituency acceptably if they know that strong women’: 
organizations the State over are ‘keeping tab’ 
woman’s name affixed to a petition will not be lig 
when there is a ballot behind it.” 


MEN OF WORLD TO MEET 


A Congress of the International Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage will be held in London, Oct. 24 to 30, 1912. Invitations 
to send representatives have been issued to the Men’s Leagues 
of the United States, France. Germany, Holland, Sweden. Den 
mark and Hungary, 


ly to serve 


on them, and a 
htly disregarded 


The International Men's League was started during the 
meeting of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance at 
Stockholm last year. Its president is Sir 
K.C.M.G., of Australia. 

The délegates from America will come with flying colors, as 
they will be able to report the biggest victory ever won in the 
United states in a single yeal,—the carrying of California 


WISCONSIN IS STIRRED 


Mrs. La Follette Gives Another Week—Many Speakers 
are in the Field 


Jehn Cockburn, 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw spoke at Menominee, LaCrosse and 
where, with much acceptance. 


else 
Her last appearance in Wiscon 
sin was in a short address between the acts of “The Butterfly 
on the Wheel,” given at Milwaukee, at which time both 
she and Miss Inez Milholland spoke. Miss Shaw spoke between 
the third and fourth acts, following the court scene, which is 
considered the greatest part of the play, and she _ illustrated 
from the play the position which women now hold and that 
which suffragists hope to see them hold. Dr. Shaw received 
more applause than the actors. 

Dr. J, M. Funck and Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck of Baltimore 
have given two weeks to Wisconsin, and are highly praised. Dr 
Funck’s singing has been especially appreciated. 

Miss Inez Milholland, Mrs. Pauline Steinem, Mrs. Albert 
Wolfe, Miss Edna Wright, Miss Annie Tracy, Mr. and Mrs. S. M. 
Marsh, Miss Grace King, and Mrs. G. W. Townsend are among 
the active workers. 

Mrs. Emily Montague Bishop is giving two weeks to the cam- 
paign, and the Hon. Charles O. Poole of the New Zealand Par- 
liament will give the last half of October. 

Mrs. La Follette gave almost a week more of her valuable 
services. She calls attention to the fact that the Wisconsin 
Republicans have endorsed equal suffrage, since they endorsed 


the whole platform that La Follette presented to the Republican 
National Convention. 





In lowa there is a campaign under way for securing an 


amendment to the State constitution giving the franchise to 
All suffragists ought to wish well to the International Peace| Women and plans are being made for carrying on such work 
Mili-}@8 may be necessary to secure a State Legislature disposed to 
vote favorably on the proposition. 




































































































































































































































































































































Major’s 
Cement. 


Permanently mends China, Glass- 
ware, Furniture, Meerschaum, 
Vases, Books, etc. Also Leather 
and Rubber Cement. Any one of 
the three kinds 15¢ per bottle from 
your dealer. There is no substi- 
tute. 


MAJOR MFG.CO., N. Y. C. 
A. MAJOR, President 


















WANTED 


by experienced woman farmer position 
as general manager on large farm or 
estate. Best of references from last 
employer. 
MRS. BLFRIED MALHERBE, 
Pearl River, N. Y. 














THE GEE-GEES MOTHER GOOSE 
A decided hit in Serio-Comic Suffrage 
Argument. 
The latest and most popular booklet 
out. Only ten cents per copy. 
LILLA DAY MONROE, 
909 Harrison S8t., Topeka, Kan. 














COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers a2 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON ADEM YOR 
$2.6 “hoor nmr $9. 10 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


ln Commission. 


We cater te the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require 0 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and moderna appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 

Bostea. 


B. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Paso. Agens. 














IN THE MAGAZINES 





Bjérkman, Frances Maule. A new 
prophetess of feminism: Dora Mars- 
den (editor of “The Freewoman’”). 


Forum. New York. October. 

Dickinson, W. H. The franchise bill 
and women’s suffrage. Living Age. 
Boston. September 28. 

Forsyth, Anne. Campaigning for 
the vote; an account of the adventures 
of woman enthusiasts who toured Con- 
necticut for suffrage. Collier’s Week- 
ly. New.York. September 28. 

Keller, Helen. The modern woman. 
Metropolitan Magazine. New York. 
October. 

Key, Ellen. Motherliness. Atlantic 
Monthly. Boston. October. 

Spencer, Anna Garlin. Woman and 
the State. Forum. New York. Octo- 
ber. 

Whitlock, Brand. Women and de- 
mocracy. Metropolitan Magazine, New 
York. October. 

Woman; one word more. 
Monihly. Boston. October. 

Women in politics (editorial). Out- 
look, New York. September 28. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 


Atlantic 





Hostess (at the conclusion of a Sat- 
urday night game of bridge): “Oh, 
dear, Colonel, I hope you don’t mind: 
{t’s ten minutes past twelve; Sunday 
morning, in fact!” Colonel (a strict 
Sabbatarian): “Not really! Dear, 
dear! Still, as a matter of fact I was 
dummy during the last ten minutes.” 
—Punch. 


By Alfred Damon Runyon 





{ heard Plunk Peters talkin’ down in 
Kerry’s drum one night 

About this votes for wimmir, w'ich 
Plunk Peters sez ain't right. 

I hadn't thought so, neither, but if 
Plunk is in the fight, 

I'll take a chanst on Mother an’ the 

gals! 


Now Plunk has got an inch o’ space 
betwixt his eyes an’ hair; 
He could hide behind a gimlet an’ have 
lots o’ room to spare. 
So when Plunk sez votes for wimmin 
is the bunk, I must declare 
I'll take a chanst on Mother an’ the 
gals! 


Sez Plunk: “When wimmin git to vote, 
where will us fellers be? 

They'll vote us out o’ office jest as 
sure as shootin’, see? 

An’ they'll be no more good gravy 
from them public jobs for me.” 

So I'll take a chanst on Mother an’ 

the gals! 


For I’ve knowed Punk for twenty 
years, an’ I am here to state 
They ain’t a hair in Peters’ head that’s 

even nearly straight; 
An’ I never had no show to date when 
Peters fixed the slate— 
So I'll take a chanst on Mother an’ 
the gals! 
—Los Angeles Examiner. 


KANSAS A BUSY BEE-HIVE 





Suffrage Prospects Bright—Manifold 
Activities Going On—Trying All 
Methods 





The State Headquarters in Topeka 
are loaded with work, and the most 
encouraging reports come from all 
over the State. The victory, however, 
is not won until the battle is over. 

Every form of campaign activity is 
being used—precinct meetings, house- 
to-house canvasses, auto trips, noon 
talks at factories. Several towns are 
planning to give the play “How the 
Vote Was Won.” Every nationality 
and religious belief is represented 
among the advocates for the amend- 
ment, many Catholics being our warm 
supporters. 

Mrs. R. Ringrose and her sister, 
Miss Catherine Fennessy, of Califor- 
nia, who served that State so accept- 
ably during its campaign, and later 
in Oregon and Michigan, are here as- 
sisting. They are both devout Catho- 
lies. 

We are expecting Dr. Anna Shaw 
late in October, and probably Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

Among the. workers from other 
States who are assisting are Dr. Helen 
Brewster Owens, of Cornell College, 
N. Y.; Laura Clay, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, Oregon; Dr. Julia 
Riddell, Wisconsin; Mrs. C. C. Holly, 
Colorado; Mrs. Edwin A. Knapp, Mis- 
souri, and Mrs. Mary Graham Rice, 
Ohio. 

A Touching Gift 

Contributions come in every day 
but more money is still needed. 
Among the most gratifying is one 
hundred dollars from the National 
Headquarters, with the statement that 
it was from the savings of Mary An- 
thony, whose money and name the as- 
sociation wanted to be identified with 
the Kansas campaign. 





Watch for The Journal’s Christmas 





offers next week! 





“Beacon Marless” Handles 
Instantly Grip any Mop 


Handles four feet long—Orders filled in 


BEACON MFG. CO. 





CHEMICAL DUST MOPS AND MARLESS HOLDERS 


SAVE LABOR, HEAL 


The “Beacon Marless” Mop Holder, Patent Pending. 
A Good Addition to Sales-Budget at Bazars, Socials, etc., 
TO RAISE SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN FUNDS! 
Special introductory prices, carriage prepaid. 
No. 1 Handles, Plain Maple, Smooth Finish, Japanned Head, $1.75 doz. Retails 25¢ 
No. 2 Handles, French Polished Maple, Plated Head, $2.30 doz. 
Cleveland Dustout Co.’s Best Mops, 4-ply warp, $3.50 doz Retails We 


roportionate price. 
Cash with order. Send money order or draft. 


2041 E. 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Management of The Woman’s Journal has examined and recommends these 
goods. 


TH AND NERVE FORCE 


| McCall’s Dust Mops 







Retails 35¢ 


assorted dozens if desired, on receipt of 


A great meeting was lately held in 
the Queen’s Hall, London, to consider 
“The Religious Aspect of the Wo 
men’s Movement.” Mrs. Creighton, 
who presided, read a letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He said 
the purpose of the meeting was to 
get people's minds away from dwell- 
ing upduly upon the gingle contro 
versy about the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, which was occupying so dispro- 
portionate a share of public attention, 
and to show that the present day 
question as to the position which 
women should hold in our common 
Christian life ranged far niore widely 
across the field of our common re 
sponsibility. The Archbishop con 
tinued: 

Changes Are Needed 
“Beyond question, the changes 
which have, by common consent, come 
about respecting the place of woman 
and of womanhood in our country’s 
life call for a far-reaching reconsidera- 
tion or restatement of certain old- 
world phrases and formule which 
have become, perforce, inapplicable 
to the facts of today. But this re 
action has elements of great peril. It 
needs careful watching and safe 
guarding by thoughtful men and wo 
men, and, in my judgment, there is 
nothing which will more forcibly tend 
to the right resetting of our facts than 
a quiet reconsideration of them in 
their religious aspect. If certain 
phrases and even modes of thought 
belong. distinctively to the past, the 
religious truths which underlie the 
whole question are unchanged, and it 
is to these, as I hope, that attention 
will be directed. Once see clearly 
what is the Christian message as to 
women and womanhood, and what the 
Christian faith as such has done, and 
is doing, to make that message tell, 
and these whole discussions will range 
upon a high plane, and the larger and 
smaller questions will take their true 
proportions.” 

Bishop of Oxford Speaks 
The Bishop of Oxford said that if 
he took his stand, in imagination, at 
the centre of the women’s movement, 
he found himself confronted on one 
side with a great deal which was in 
the strictest sense revolutionary, and, 
on the other, with that argument of 
the Devil, the “thin end of the 
wedge.” 
Has Opened New Fields 

The women’s movement has led to 
the opening out for women of a vast 
number of new fields of activity, 
which were represented by the names 
of Florence Nightingale and Josephine 
Butler, and those of the pioneers of 
medical, educational, and municipal 
work for women. It was found now, 
however, that it was necessary to go 
more deeply and intimately into the 
political field. 

Must Go Into Politics 
The entrance of the woman’s move 
ment into the strictly political area 
was necessary for the securing of that 
ground which individual initiative had 
always taken the first part in secur 
ing, but which demanded something 
which at the last could only be se 
cured by legal and formal action. He 
had been taking part lately in the 
movement for passing the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. (Cheers.) He 
was as sure as he could be of any- 
thing that the existence of the present 
state of the law in this respect had 
been possible because the mind of wo- 
men was not represented in the Legis- 
lature of the country. (Cheers.) He 
might say the same with regard to a 
good many of the facts relating to the 
, Position of women in the industrial 
‘and educational life of the country. 

Women Are Persons 

What, then, was the relation of re- 
ligion to that movement? He was 
quite sure that the right ethical view 
was that every human being, separ- 
ately and equally, was an end, to re 
alize itself, and in no case legitimate- 
ly to be made a means to another 
man’s end merely. Christ dealt with 
women exactly equally with men, as 
being human persons. 

The Bishop said he disliked some of 
the things advocated in connection 
with the woman movement, and with 
every other movement. But it did not 
affect his feeling towards the move- 
ment, if he believed it to be funda- 











mentally just. He confessed that St.|/ers in the United States, more than 
Paul’s specific attitude towards this| four-fifths are women. 
question had been to him a stumbling-|in California, Wyoming, Idaho, Wash- 
block; but, looking at the whole Chris-|ington, Utah and Colorado, they have 
tian movement, he was not prepared|no votes. — 


lar moment, whether in St. Paul’s day 
or in his own Church today, repre- 
sented Christian finality. He con- 
ceived, indeed, that the Church of 
England iegislation with regard to 
women, so far as their renascent 
Christian asemblies were concerned, 
was something in the nature of a scan- 
dal. (Cheers.) He was quite sure 
the women’s movement was needed. 
{t must enter into politics, and must 
make the woman's voice and the wo- 
man’s point of view heard in moulding 
the legislation of the country. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mrs. Creighton made an earnest 
claim for votes for women as the final 
crown of citizenship. 

The London Times says that, while 
the meeting was called in order to 
bring before the public “the graver 
and more serious issues” (than votes 
for women), nevertheless “the audi- 
ences were for the most part com- 
posed of sympathizers with the politi- 
cal aspirations of women, as was 
shown by the enthusiasm evoked by 
the arguments for the suffrage.” 





MANY WILL LEND A HAND 





Local chairmen of committees for 
the National Suffrage Convention, to 
be held in Philadelphia, Nov. 21-26, 
have been appointed as follows: 

Decoration of hall, Miss Georgina 
Biddle; local press, Miss Caroline 
Katzenstein; Opera House for mass 





“AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS”—5c each; 8 
for 25c; $2.50 per 100. Address 
Mrs. Briggs-Wall, Hutchinson, Kan. 








New Jersey Woman’s Suffrage 
Headquarters 


83 Halsey St., Nowark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Hahne’s store) 


LITERATURE, PENNANTS, BUT- 
TONS ON SALE 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION CON. 
CERNING SUFFRAGE 











To Woman's Journal Keaders:- ww 
We beg to announce that we are print. 
rs of many well known publications, among 
hem ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along 
‘pen day and night. 
E. L. Grimes Company 
2a Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


——- 








HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


Armenian young man, 17, of 
good family, bright and ambitious, 
wants position in private family 
for his board and room. Will 
prove handy and useful before and 
after high school hours. Best ref- 
erences. L. O., 60 State St., Room 
215, Boston, Mass. Tel. Fort Hill 
2184, 








meeting, Mrs. Elizabeth Price Burns; 
music, Mrs. William Brewster Wood; 
ushers and pages, Miss Sarah D. Low- 
rie; decorations of stores, Mrs. Susan 
W. Janney; bureau of information, 
Mrs. Howard Lippincott; post office, 
Mrs. A. J. Pennock; posters, Miss 
Anna Woolman; rest room, Mrs. 
Henry Justice. 

Dr. Anna P. Sharpless is treasurer 
of the convention fund, and Mrs. Law- 
rence Lewis, Jr., chairman of local ar- 
rangements. The Suffrage Headquar- 
ters are at 208 Hale Building. 





DEBS PREDICTS SUCCESS 
FOR ARIZONA CAMPAIGN 





“My heart is completely with them 
and there is no shadow of doubt in 
my mind about their approaching tri- 
umph.” 

This is the message of Eugene V. 
Debs, Socialist nominee for President 
of the United States, to the men and 
women of Arizona who are striving for 
political equality. 

Mr. Debs had only a few moments 
in Phoenix after addressing a large 
gathering until his departure for the 
southern part of the State, but he left 
his prophecy, which will lend suffrage 
leaders an impetus to carry on their 
campaign. 

“Every man and woman who is 
abreast with the spirit of the times be- 
lieves in woman suffrage,” declared 
Debs. 

“There is no doubt in my mind but 
it will sweep Arizona, It’s in the at- 
mosphere and you will see all the 
States drop into line. 

“T have always had a peculiar inter- 
est in the movement since boyhood, 
and my close friendship with Susan B. 
Anthony is one of my dearest memo- 
ries. It was I who arranged her pub- 
lic meetings in Indiana as early as 
1878. The ancient attitude of those 
opposed, the intensity of prejudice— 
oh, it was really more than that, the 
ugly, ignorant, brutal hate of those 
who tried to destroy the splendid dig- 
nity of this truly magnificent woman. 
How different now—there is no open 
demonstration of those not favoring 
this civic advancement. Those in op- 
position are half ashamed of it. 

“Had I the power, woman’s enfran- 
chisement would come by acclamation 
and the only man I would disfranchise 
would be the man who persists in dis- 
franchising womankind. The men, if 
any, who will cast their votes against 
this eminently just amendment will 
not have to live long to see their chil- 
dren blush for the record they made. 
In five years from now it will be im- 
possible to find a man in Arizona will- 
ing to admit he was ever opposed to 
the right of woman to ballot and have 
a voice in government.” 





Of the 523,000 public school teach- 


And, except 








DR. SCHURMAN SPEAKS 





Jacob Gould Schurman, President of 
Cornell and who has recently been 
named as Minister to Greece by Presi 
dent Taft, said, in an interview to the 
New York Times: “The older I get the 
more sympathetic I become to the de 
mand for woman suffrage. At Cornell 
University about one-tenth of the stu- 
dent body is composed of women. | 
suppose they are a picked class; cer- 
tainly they are able and of noble char- 
acter. As I have watched them for 
twenty years I have been greatly im- 
pressed by their ability in managing 
their Own affairs and their potentia! 
helpfulness in managing the large atf- 
fairs of the university, Many years 
ago, therefore, I refused to oppose 
woman suffrage, as I was repeatedly 
urged to do by the anti-suffrage lead- 
ers. Indeed, I have come to the con- 
clusion as a result of my observation 
that in the administration of many 
public affairs, men would be greatly 
helped if they enjoyed the co-opera- 
tion of women. I mention as examples 
of these governmental activities in 
which women could be of great 
assistance the problem of health and 
municipal cleanliness, of education, of 
socfal purity. I believe also that wom- 
en might and would exercise great in- 
fluence for good in the extension of 
international good-will and the preser- 
vation of international peace. I have 
thought upon this subject during many 
years, and have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that the extension of the 
suffrage to our women would benefit 
the country, while, at the same time, 
it would educate and develop women 
themselves by putting on their should- 
ers a responsibility from which they 
have hitherto been free.” 





WHY THEY ARE BEATEN 





In commenting on the successive de 
feats of the Liberal party in the by 
elections in England, the American 
press explains them by various the 
ories. It overlooks the fact that the 
non-militant suffragists have raised a 
fund of $20,000 with which to fight the 
election of any Liberal, not a true 
and tried friend of woman suffrage. 
in any constituency where they see a 
fighting chance of electing a Labo! 
candidate instead. The Labor Party 
has come out strongly in behalf of 
votes for women. As canvassers, the 
suffragists have experience and intel- 
ligence, and, as they may now say in 
view of their large fund, “We have 
got the money, too.” 





Woman’s place is in the hore. 

True, but suppose the eight million 
wage-earning women quit work and 
went home. Could the men support 
them? 





Everyman’s Wife. 
There’s only one bright woman {8 
the world; she has married every 
man 
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Woman called to woman at the day- 
break! 
When the bosom of the deep was 


8 
In the gold of dawn and in the silence, 
Woman called to woman and was 
heard! 
Steadfast as the dawning of the 
polestar, 
Secret as the fading of the breath; 
\t the gate of Birth we stood to 
gether, 
Still together at the gate of Death. 


Queen or slave or bond or free, we 


battled, 
Bartered not our faith for love or 
gold; 
Man we served, but in the hour of 
anguish 
Woman called to woman as of old. 
Hidden at the heart of earth we 
waited, 
Watchful, patient, silent, secret, 
true; 
All the terrors of the chains that 
bound us 
Man has seen, but only woman 
knew! 


Woman knew! Yea, still, and woman 


knoweth!— ; 
Thick the shadows of our prison 
lay— 
Yet that knowledge in our hearts we 
treasure 


Till the dawning of the perfect day 


Onward now as in the long, dim ages, 
Onward to the light where Freedom 
lies; 
Woman calls to woman to awaken! 
Woman calls to woman to arise! 
—Collier’s Weekly. 


BERNARD SHAW ON 
FORCIBLE FEEDING 


Says If Suffrage Prisoners Were 
Allowed to Die, “Government 
Would Be Damned.” 


Bernard Shaw has written an open 
letter on the forcible feeding of pris- 
oners. He says of the attempt by 
Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss Gladys 
Evans to set fire to an almost empty 
theatre: 

“Until the Dublin incident the of- 
fences for which suffragists were im- 
»risoned were so trivial that nobody 
seriously believed that women should 
ye severely punished for them, though 
a good many people believed that 
women ought to be punished for dar- 
ing to demand a vote, which is quite 


another matter. But the Dublin 
incident was not __ trivial. 

Women who are prepared to go to 
such lengths must clearly be re- 


trained in some way.” 

Cold logic, he says, dictates that a 
hunger striker shall be allowed to die 
of starvation. A prisoner convicted 


Wet te | Vito do so, but publie opinion will not 


= WOME 


of revolting crime might be allowed 


stand it in the case of suffragists. 
He says of Mrs. Leigh and Miss 
Evans: 

“If the suffragists in Mountjoy are 
allowed to kill themselves, the horror 
which such an event will create, in 
spite of all logic, will be inspired by 
the Government, and not by the vic- 
tims. And that is the final weakness 
of the position of the Government. 
If Dr. Crippen had been sentenced to 
penal servitude for life, and he had 
declared that he would starve himself 
to death if not released, the Govern- 
ment might have counted on a very 
large degree of public sympathy in 
replying literally and_ seriously, 
‘Starve yourself and be damned.’ But 
if it says that to Mrs. Leigh and Miss 


Evans, the general feeling will be 
that, though the prisoners will be 
starved, it is the Government who 


will be damned; and that will make 


’ 


all the difference.” 


WOMEN’S PUBLIC SERVICE 





Mrs. Lillian A. King has been ap- 
pointed on the police force of Topeka 
Kan., by Mayor Bullard. She is to 
take charge of wayward girls and wo- 
men prisoners. 

Miss Sarah Christopher has just 
been appointed to the New York City 
fire department, with the rank of in- 
spector. She will establish fire drills 
among the 140,000 girls in the cloak 
and suit factories and will teach meth 
ods of fire prevention. She will also 

effort 
men the necessity of guarding against 
smoking, which 
been the cause of many factory fires. 

Katherine Felton, of San Francisco, 
is the one woman member of the Cali- 
fornia State Immigration Commission 
recently appointed by Governor John- 
son. Another appointment of recent 
date of a woman to an 
is that 
diner as 
Bureau 
Angeles. 


make special to impress upon 


carelessness of has 


unusual po- 
of Miss Margaret Gar- 
Assistant Prosecutor of the 
of Legal Complaints in Los 
F. M. A. 


sition 


CHANGES PROPOSED 


Mrs, FitzGerald Gives Details of Some 
Changes Proposed in Constitution 
of N. A. W. S. A. 





In accordance with the notice given 
in The Woman's Journal of July 6, 
concerning some changes in the Con- 
stitution of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, to facil- 
itate the work of the Treasurer and 
‘Official Board in making a budget, I 





am repeating the changes below, with 
the number of the various articles that 


Article 8, Section 1, would be 
amended to read: : 

Section 1. Any State woman suf- 
frage organization, or any other suf- 
frage organization of not less than 300 
members, may become auxiliary to the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and thus secure represen- 
tation in the Annual Convention, by 
paying annually into its treasury, not 
later than October 15, ten cents for 
every paid-up membership. Societies 
now auxiliary to our State Associations 
shall not be eligible to direct member- 
ship in the National unless they have 
been refused auxiliaryship in their 
States. 


Article 3, Section 5, 
amended to read: 

Section 5. Individuals may become 
co-operating members of the N. A. W. 
S. A. by the payment of one dollar an- 
nually, such dues to be payable not 
later than October 15. 


Article 3, Section 7, would be 
amended to read: 

All pledges made at the Annual Con- 
vention shall be payable not later than 
April 1. 

By-Law 6 would be made to read as 
follows: 

All pledges made at the Convention 
shall be payable not later than April 1. 

By-Law 6 as it now stands will be 
changed to By-Law 7. 

The italics are the changes in the 
articles. 


would be 


Susan W. Fitzgerald. 
Method of Election 
Members of the National 
Woman Suffrage Asso- 


To the 
American 
ciation: 
Friends:—Through an error 
fault, the full 


system of 


Dear 
that entirely 
text of the 
elections for the National Association 
was not printed the last of August, as 
was intended. Notice that such an 
amendment would be submitted was 
printed in The Woman's Journal of 
July 6, and since there is a very gen- 
eral feeling on the part of members of 
the Association that some change in 
the Constitution is desired, and since 


was my 


proposed new 


the committee, consisting of myself, 
Miss Addams and Mrs. Laidlaw, put 


considerable time upon the working 
out of such a scheme, I am printing it 
herewith, so that the Association may 
have the opportunity to vote on it if 
it sees fit. The power to consider an 
amendment proposed at this time 
would depend upon the interpretation, 
by the members, of the clause in the 
Constitution which that 
amendments may be made * * * 
“notice of the proposed amendment 
having been given to the Board and 


requires 


ficers shall publish in the Official 
Organ twice, the first time not less 
than three months in advance of the 
Convention.” If the Convention is 
willing to consider that notice of this 
amendment was published, within the 
requirements of the Constitution, 
through the notice given in The 
Woman’s Journal of July 6, then the 
present statement in full will serve as 
second notice, and the Convention will 
take up for consideration and action 
the much desired change in the meth- 


od of election. 
The interpretation of this matter 


will, of course, lie with the Conven- 
tion. 
Very truly yours, 
Susan W. Fitzgerald. 
Oct. 1, 1912. 


Recommended: 


That nominations of all officers of 
the N. A. W. S. A. be made by petition 
not later than 12 o'clock noon of Satur- 
day of the Convention, and that the 
election be held between 10 and 12 
o'clock of the following Monday morn- 
ing, and the ballots be counted at 
once by tellers, and the result an- 
nounced as soon as may be. 

That separate nomination papers be 
prepared for each office to be filled, 
and that each paper or set of papers 
have attached to it a signed state- 
ment of the candidate’s willingness to 
serve, or the sworn statement of one 
of the signers that such consent has 
been given specifically for said posi- 
tion at said election. 

That papers filed for each candidate 
shall contain the signatures of ac- 
credited delegates representing at 
ten different organiza- 
tions belonging to the National Ameri- 
Woman Suffrage 
else by accredited delegates represent- 
ing at and that one 
of the signers for each candidate shall 
certify that the signatures are to the 
best of knowledge and_ belief 
bona fide, and have not been attached 


least specified 


can Association, or 


least 100 votes: 


her 


to the nomination papers of any other 
candidate for the same office. That all 
said papers, duly signed, shall be filed 
with not than 12 
noon of the Saturday of the 
Convention, and shall be marked with 
the day and hour when filed. 


the tellers later 


o'clock 


No per- 
son shall sign nomination papers for 
more than one candidate for the same 
office. 
be good on the first paper filed and on 
no other. 


If this is done the name shall 


That the tellers shall examine same 
petitions and prepare from them a bal 
lot for all the officers of the Associa- 
tion, putting on all the 
provided no 


said ballot 


names duly nominated, 








General Officers, which notice said of- 


the ballot; and that, if any candidate 
is nominated for more than one posi- 
tion, her name shall appear on the 
ballot as candidate for the first of 
these positions, and this only, unless 
before the time for nomination is 
closed she shall have filed a formal 
withdrawal from any of said positions. 
That the tellers shall announce the 
names of qualified candidates not later 
than 6 P. M. on the day the nomina- 
tions are filed, and shall have said 
names printed and circulated freely 
among delegates. 

That the tellers be provided by the 
Credentials Committee with the names 
of all delegates present and qualified 
to vote, and the number of votes to 
which they are entitled. 

That a polling booth be established 
at some convenient place announced 
by the chair, and that between the 
hours of 10 and 12 on the day of the 
election, all delegates wishing to vote 


present themselves at said polling 
place, be checked off on the list of 
qualified voting delegates, secure an 


official ballot, which shall ‘ thereupon 
be marked by the tellers, with the 
number of votes to which the dele- 
gate taking it is entitled, said indica- 
tion to be placed in a box printed upon 
the ballot for said purpose, and cast 
according to the 
made by the tellers, before leaving the 
polling place, 

That, after the closing of the polls, 
the tellers shall the and 
deliver to the chairman a signed state 


same arrangements 


count vote 


ment of the vote cast and the officers 


elected. 
That the candidate for each office 
receiving the largest number of vote 


be declared elected. 
failure to nominate 


candidate for a given office, the Official 


In case of any 
soard shall put at least two candidate 


in nomination for such position 


in case of a tie the two can- 
that 


number of 


vote, 


didates have received the same 


votes shall be balloted for 


on a separate ballot by the Conven 


tion 


“Is you gwine ter let dat mewel do 


as he pleases?” asked Uncle Ephraim’s 
Wife. “Wha's you will power?” “My 
Will power’s all right,” he answered 


“You jest want ter come out hyar an’ 


measure dis here mewel'’s won't 


power,” 


“A lady fell into the park pond and 
| fished her out. We 
rested,” “Why so?” 


the about 


were both ar 
“She'd 
the 
“But why did they ar 


“They 


broken 


rule bathing in pond 


they claimed.” 


rest vou?” said fishing was 





name shall appear more than once on 





forbidden also.’’—Boston Transcript 
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BREAKING UP THE HOME 


An employer inserted a note in the 
“Post” 

That he needed some workmen—a 
couple at most— 

And found himself soon in the midst 
of a host. 


“My friends, you must know that in 
hiring a man, 

Of course, I must get him as cheap as 
I can— 

For that’s the approved competitive 
plan.” 


Said one, “I’ve a wife and children 
three; 

My aged mother is living with me; 

I need twelve dollars a week,” said 
he. 


“I've a wife and child,” the next one 


said, 

“My mother, thank God, is long ago 
dead; 

Ten dollars a week will buy our 
bread.” 


“I've only a wife,” said the third, “and 
hence 
Our living involves a smaller expense. 


lll take nine dollars as recompense.” 


“My wife each week earns a dollar 


or two,” 
Said the next. “If I were to work 
for you, 


About eight dollars a week would do.” 

“I have no wife,” said the next. “I 
stay 

With my parents, who board me with- 
out pay; 

So I will work for a dollar a day.” 


Said the next, with a voice and mien 
subdued, 

“Kor twenty-four hours I've tasted no 
food; 

(ll take four dollars with gratitude.” 


The next one said, “I’m a heathen 
Chinee; 

| learned to live cheaply far over the 
sea; 

Three dollars a week is enough for 
me. 


Thereupon to the crowd the employer 
spake: a 

“Tie lower the wages you're willing 
to take, 

The larger, of course, are the profits 
I make. 


‘Two workmen are all I at present re- 
quire. 

The two that spoke last are the men 
I will hire; 

So the rest of the crowd may as well 
retire.” 


The unhired men began to entreat: 
“We've nothing to do and nothing to) 


eat; 

Must we and our families die in the} 
street?” 

“Ave, some of you must, if the rest 
would thrive. 


Too many of you are at present alive. 
And only the fittest can survive. 

Aud he is the fittest, beyond dis- 
pute, 
present 
suit, 
Whose iife comes 

a brute!” 
The Progressive 


the competitive system to 


nearest to that of 


Woman. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Julia Marlow calls Mrs. Marion 
Craig Wentworth America’s greatest 
dramatic reader 

The Democrats of Salt Lake City 
lave nominated two women for the 
State Legislature, Mrs. Alice Merrill 
Horne, who has already served one 


term, and Mrs. Isabelle Kenner. 


\ meeting to organize an Alabama 


State Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Binghampton on Oct. 


4. The Binghampton E. S. A. has is- 
sued the eall, and with it an excellent 
statement of the reasons why women 


should vote. 


Much interest has been excited by the 
exhibit on sex hygiene, including 
eugenics, in the Fifteenth Internation- 
al Congress of Hygiene and Demogra- 
phy at Washington. The exhibit was 
prepared by the American Federation 
Hygiene, of which Dr. Prince 
A. Morrow is president 


for Sex 


The 41st 
lowa E. S. A. 


Annual Convention of the 
will be ‘held in Des 
Moines on Oct. 8, 9 and 10, with a 
fine program. There has been great 
activity in suffrage work in lowa this 
andthe various political parties 
have agreed in adopting planks de- 
claring that a censtitutignal amend- 
ment for equal suffroge should be 
submitted to the voters. 


year, 





Mrs. L. G. Runkle, whose daughter 
Bertha wrote “The Helmet of Navarre” 









Thygater* milked her father's cows, 
and she milked well, for the milk 
which she brought into the house 
yielded more butter than the milk 
brought into the house by her broth- 
ers. I will tell you why this was, 
and you must pay strict attention, so 
that you will know what to do should 
you go milking. But I do not tell you 
so that you may milk like Thygater, 
but to point you to the example set 
by her brothers, who fared better be- 
cause they milked worse—or at least 
more cleverly. 

Before the young farm people go to 
the pasture, yes, long before that, the 
cows stand at the fence and wait to 
be relieved of the milk which they 
really prepare for their calves. But 
men eat the calves, because they are 
good for food, and so there is too 
much milk in the cows’ udders. 

Now what happens while the cows, 
with stupid expressions, wait at the 
fence? While they are standing still 
there the lighter part of the milk, the 
cream, the fat, the butter, rises toward 
the top, and so lies farther away from 
the teat. 

Now, whoever milks patiently until 
the end brings rich milk to the house. 
Whoever is in a hurry leaves the 
cream behind. 

And, as you see, Thygater did not 
hurry, but her brothers did. For 
they maintained that they had a right 
things than the milking of 
their father’s cows, but she 
thought to that right 


to other 
gave no 


Said one brother: “My father has 
taught me to shoot with bow and ar- 
row. I ean live by hunting, and I 


will go about the world and work for 
myself.” 

“He taught me to fish,” 
ond. “It 
milk all the time for someone else.” 

“He showed me how to make a 
boat,” cried the third. “I cut down a 
tree, and can sit in it on the water. I 
want te know 
the other side of the ocean.” 

“I want to go and live with 
blonde girl,” declared a 
that I may have a home of my own, 
with daughters to milk for me.” 

And so each brother had a 
want, a desire. And 
filled with their own 
they did not take 
which the 


said a sec 


would be stupid of me to 


what is to be seen on 
the | 
fourth, “so 


wish, a 
they were so 
that 
time to get the 
had 


was of no 


longings 


cream, 
fully 
use to any one 

But Thygater milked up to the last 
drop. 

“Father!” cried the brothers finally, 
“we are going.” 

“Who will do the 


cows sorrow- 


to keep, and which 


asked 


By EDWARD DOWES DEKKER 


or light, so that she may have her 
own home and all that belongs in it? 
I can spare you, but not her—the 
milk she brings to the house is so 
rich.” 

After some reflection, the sons said: 
“Father; teach her nothing! Then 
she will faithfully milk on to the end 
of her days. Do not show her how the 
bent bow, springing forward, shoots the 
arrow; then she will have no desire to 
hunt: --Hide from her the nature of 
a fish, which will swallow a sharp 
hook as soon as it is covered with a 
little bait; then she will never think of 
casting lines or nets. Do not teach 
her how a tree is hollowed out so that 
with it a man can fare to the other 
side of the sea; then she will feel no 
longing for other places. And let her 
never learn how a house and what be- 
longs to it can be gotten with dark 
men or light. Never let her learn any- 
thing, father, then she will stay with 
you, and your cows’ milk will always 
be rich. Meanwhile, let us go, each 
according to his desire.” 

Thus spake the But the 
father, who was a very wise man, re- 
plied: 

“Yes, yes! But who will prevent her 
from learning what I do not teach 
her? How will it be when she sees a 
blue-bottle fly traveling on a floating 
twig? How will it be when the drawn 
thread of her spinning twists, and, 
rapidly drawing together, accidentally 
shoots forth the spool of her loom? 
How, when on the edge of the brook 
she sees the fish which snaps at the 
writhing worm, but misses it through 
greed, and hooks itself fast to the 
overhanging thorn? And, finally, when 
in the month of May she finds a little 
nest built in the clover by the larks?” 


sons. 


The sons again thought over the 
matter, and said: 
“She will learn nothing, Father! 


She is too stupid to create desire from 
knowledge. fven we should have 
learned nothing if you had not taught 
us.” 

But the father answered: 
“No, stupid she is not! 
she willlearn by herself 
could not learn without me. 

is not stupid!” 


I fear that 
what you 
Thygater 


Then the sons again reflected, this 
time more deeply, and they said: 

“Father, tell her that knowledge, 
understanding and desire are sinful 
for a girl.” 

This time the father, who was very 
wise, Was satisfied. He let his sons 
g0 fishing, hunting, seeing the world, 
to freedom—every where. 

But he prohibited knowledge, under- 
standing and desire to Thygater, who 





milking?” 
their father. 

“Why, Thygater.” 

“But what 
is overcome 


will happen if she, too, 
with desire to travel, 
fish, hunt, and see the world? What 
will happen gets the 
dark 


when she, 
with 
*Greek word for daughter. 


too, 


idea of living some man 





address of the summer season at the 
headquarters of the Newport (R. I.) 
Suffrage Mrs. Runkle held 
that the position of woman in the 
world today is the result of economic 
conditions. These economic conditions 
confront the 
and have been brought about by the in- 
vention of machinery. 


League. 


not theories people, 





A new suffrage club of one hundred 
members has just* been organized at 
Lily Dale, N. Y., with Mrs. Julia 
Evelyn Hyde as president. Nearly a 
third of the members are men. The 
new club is planning to do big work. 
Arrangements have already been 
started for a Woman's. Building on 
the Assembly grounds, which will be 
made an educational center for suf- 
frage to the many summer guests who 
visit Lily Dale. 





The new superintendent of schools 
in Pittsburg, Pa., has decreed that 
widows shall not be eligible for ap- 
pointment asteachers. _ This is said to 
be arousing much indignation, and it 
well may. In explanation, he is re- 
ported as saying that widows who ap- 
ply are “very persistent”—naturally, 
having their young to feed! The best 
teacher should be chosen, whether 





at 19 years of age, gave the closing 


maid or widow; but, if their qualifica- 


in her simplicity milked to the end. 
| And it has been so to this very day. 
Fifty years ago a great Dutch poet, 
Edward Dowes Dekker, wrote under 
the name of “Multatuli,” which means 
“I have suffered much.” The forego- 
ing translation of one of his fables 
lately appeared in the New York Call. 





would rather seem 
that the widow should have the pref- 


erence, 


tions are equal, it 


The supreme Court of the State of 
Washington has upheld the Constitu- 
tionality of the law for the steriliza- 
tion of certain kinds of criminals. 





Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson has been 
nominated by the Democrats for State 
Senator from the first Senatorial Dis- 
trict of Colorado. William MacLeod 
Raine writes: “Her fitness is be- 
yond question. If wit, scholarship 
and culture far above the average, con- 
spicuous ability, a character above re- 
proach, and a large grasp of public af- 
fairs are a recommendation, then Mrs. 
Robinson is an almost ideal candidate. 
* * ¥* The government of the State 
is merely an extension of the home. 
Questions involving children, women, 
reform and penal institutions come pe- 
culiarly within the sphere of women. 
To decide them wisely the co-operation 
of both sexes is necessary.” A good 
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By AGNES E. RYAN 
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MAY CONCE 


we 


3s) OW that the National Suffrage Association has 
‘3 been released from the burden of the expense 
and business management of The Woman's 
Journal, many of our readers will wish to 
know about the paper’s present status, its 
plans and prospects. ; 

We believe that our subscribers are entitled to this in- 
formation, although the general public, of course, has no 


right to know about The Journal’s business affairs. To 
those who have a right to know we, therefore, make the 


following announcement: 
1. We will send an acco 


unt of the status, plans and 


prospects of The Woman’s Journal to any one who wishes 
it, on condition that she be a paid subscriber and accom- 
pany her request by one new yearly subscription at $r. 

2. To any one not a paid subscriber we will send the 
same information on receipt of three new yearly subscrip- 


tions at $1 per year each. 


This offer will expire on Nov. 30, 1912. 
Your request for this information will serve two pur- 


poses: 


care for the welfare of The 
it interesting reading. 


“They tell me Anna is studying Es- 
peranto.” 

“Studying it! 
native.”—Judge. 

A large woman took the strap in 
front of a small man. The small 
man arose with a flourish of polite- 
ness. “Take my seat, madam,” he 
said with ‘a bow. “Oh, thank you 
very much,” she replied, and turned 
toward the seat. Then, smiling genial- 
ly again, she asked, “Where did you, 
get up from?’’—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


She speaks it like a 





WHERE WOMEN VOTE 





“For the protection of youth” and 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
the coun>il of the city and county of 
Denver, Col., recently passed wm 
ordinance regulating moving picture 
shows, public dance houses and roller 
skating rinks. It is made unlawful for 
any person under eighteen to attend 
public dances after 10 o’clock in the 
evening, unless accompanied by a par- 
ent or natural guardian, and not even 
then if liquor is sold. Children under 
sixteen, not accompanied by a guard- 
ian, cannot attend any moving picture 
show or place of public amusement 
after 7 P. M. Dance halls and skat- 
ing rinks are required to comply with 
the health and fire regulations of the 
city and to be made “safe and proper” 
places. Every proprietor of such halls 
must keep a register of the name and 
address of all persons under twenty- 
one, or apparently under that age, who 
attend dances or skating rinks; they 
must record also the name and address 
of male escorts accompanying all girls 
under twenty-one. This register is to 
be kept and open to probation officers 
and to the inspectors of amusements. 
Two inspectors, One man and one 
woman, are to be appointed for the 
better enforcement of the ordinance. 
Persons under eighteen violating the 
law are to be dealt with by the Juven- 
ile Court. For older offenders penal- 
ties are provided 

A new city charter for Los Angeles, 
Cal., is to be submitted to the voters 
this fall, which, if adopted, will per- 
mit municipal ownership of theatres, 
dairies, banks, department stores, loan 
agencies—in short, any kind of busi- 
ness which an individual or corpora- 
tion may own. It provides also for a 
separate Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and for a public defender, who 
will be paid by the city to render legal 
aid to the needy. 

In the State of Washington, Mrs. J. 
P. Kruse, of Springdale, was selected 
for membership on the school board, 
but the prosecuting attorney declared 
that, as a person of foreign birth, by 
securing divorce from her American 
husband she had lost her citizenship. 
The State attorney-general has re 
versed this opinion and decided that 
she is still a citizen. As voters in that 
State, the citizenship of women is on 
the same footing as that of men. 





of the 
latures in the enfranchised States, but 
only one has ever been chosen as a 
State Senator, Mrs) Martha Hughes 
Cannon of Utah. 





Utah is one of the foremost States 


many women have seryed as members, in the application of practical agricul- 
lower Houses of the a tural science. The law provides for a 
| 


pro rata apportionment for the holding 

of women’s institutes under the care 

of the State and on an equality with 
| institutes for men 


Woman’s Journal more firmly than ever. i 
demonstrate your opinion of The Journal’s usefulness in 
winning the ballot and politieal equality. 


First, it will establish your confidence in The 


Second, it will 


Whether you 
Journal or not, you will find 


HUMOROUS 


Mother: “Joe, why do you suppose 
that old hem persists in laying in the 
coal-bin?” 

Joe: “Why, mother, I think she has 
seen the sign, ‘Now is the time to lay 
in your coal.’ ”’—Life. 


Messenger: “Who's the swell ye 
was talking to, Jimmie?” 

Newsboy: “Aw! Him an’ me’s 
worked together fer years. He’s ed- 


itor o’ one o’ my 
Opinion. 


papers!’”’—London 





Cracker that 
is Doubly Good 


The other day I received the 
following letter from a customer 
who really knows and appreciates 
Educator Crackers: 


“For many years Educator 
Crackers have been a daily 
necessity, because they're the 
only crackers that both satisfy 
my hunger and please my taste. 

“| know that Educator Crackers 
are nutritiously wholesome and pure. 
And I know also that they have a rich, 
sweet, whole wheat flavor that 
makes their eating an ever pleasant 
memory. I've used many kinds of 


EDUGATOR 
GRAGKERS 


bat one of my favorites is the plain 
Educator Wafer—it’s such a 
nourishing nibble for children. 

“Served buttered in place of bread, 
with soft cheese and coffee, and for 
sardine or peanut butter sandwiches, 
the Educator Wafer is simply 
exquisite. I use Educator Peanut 
Butter, also.” 

Just callup your dealer and ask him 
to send some Educator Wafers today. 
You can buy them in tins, ten-cent 


packages, or in bulk. ’ 
- ‘ak fodeeten (Bue 
Jonson Epucaror Foop ComPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 





TO THE DEALERS 


If you're in need of Educator Wafers, 
or any of the other kinds of Educator 
Crackers, just phone Fort Hill 
3710, or write our Boston Office, 
37 Batterymarch St. Your orders 
will be given prompt and careful attention. 
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